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“A SMITHS CLOCK 


my dear, is the 
Unforgettable Gift for 


Coronation Year’. 


age PIRATES a anew Mee oe 


Here is indeed a gift that will be a constant link for years and 


Tz. 


years to come with this outstanding period in our history. 
Whether it is for a wedding or a birthday, or a reminder for 
those ‘back home’ that British Craftsmanship is still the best . . . 
give Smiths Clocks in Coronation Year! Sold in a great variety 


of beautiful models by leading Jewellers everywhere. 
Models from 19|- 


cs nn, 


HARBOUR 


An ideal presentation clock with 
pictorial dial. Fitted 8 day 7-jewel 
calotte movement. £7. 7.0 


SNITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS on aes G LONDON N.W .2 


CAN YOU TELL A HAYFIELD 
FROM AN OILFIELD? 


| Btn HAYFIELD is an oilfield—one of those in 
the north of England from which Anglo- 
Iranian has, since 1939, produced 700,000 tons 
of good quality oil. 
Its annual yield is 55,000 tons, small com- 
pared with the twenty-six million tons that the 
Company draws from oilfields in the Middle 
East, but nevertheless valuable. 

The search for oil in England goes on. This 
year Anglo-Iranian’s world-wide activities in- 
clude the drilling of two new wells in the 
Midlands. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGAN:SAT:ON OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIM'TED 


whose products include BP SUPER—to Banish Pinking 
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The Cashier 


It is of the Cashier’s friendliness and helpfulness that most 


customers think first when the Bank’s name is mentioned. He 
receives and pays out amounts of cash which to the uninitiated 

seem almost astronomical ; but whether your account is large or 
small, whether you are an old friend or have come to open an 
account with us for the first time, you can count upon his courteous 
welcome. He is one of a staff of 19,000, whose knowledge, 


experience and goodwill are at the disposal of all who bank with 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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Power for Prosperity 


Power will transform this jungle scrub to fruitful acres. Power will build 
thriving cities where mud huts now crumble in the sun. Power is coming 
to these awakening lands in the giant Euclid earthmovers, the Euclid 
Tractors and Scrapers, the Carlisle Graders, the Marion Shovels and 
Draglines—power to clear, reclaim and irrigate the land, to dig the 
ditches, and the canals, construct the motorways, railways and airfields 
. . . power to prosper lives which now are so precarious. 


The World’s Finest Earthmoving Equipment is distributed and serviced by 


< BRAGRWOOD BODES» 


Sales: 11 BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1. and 24 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 
Works & Service: HUNSBURY, NORTHAMPTON. 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the 


World 


A temptation 
to be resisted 


¢ ¥ see and approve better things, but follow worse.’ 
Many intelligent men and women who approve the 

worthiness, the humane tradition, of the Manchester 

Guardian, themselves read a ‘popular’ newspaper. 

The temptation to read some brisk and breezy news- 
paper, more interested in millions than in millenniums, is 
a natural one. But those who change to the Manchester 
Guardian—and their number is growing—soon come to 
prefer it above all others. 

There is a warmth about the Manchester Guardian 
which delights the new reader. By avoiding the two 
extremes, gutter or pulpit, the Manchester Guardian 
has endeared itself to many generations of decent people. 
If you will turn to the Manchester Guardian, you will 
soon know that it is a turn for the better. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, please 
write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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Coronation Tea Party 


The band and the sack race, the jam buns, great day will be drawn, photographed, 


the curate, the Boy Scout, the disapproving described—on paper. Through paper their 
aunt—they are all here in this preview by memory will be treasured for years to come. 
' artist Illingworth of a scene which will be And that is just one more happy proof of the 
enacted in thousands of British villages important part paper plays in our lives. On 
during Coronation week. And afterwards, great days and ordinary days alike we are 
for millions of homes in every part of the dependent in some way on one or more of 


free’ world, the splendid happenings of a Bowater’s products. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


=== GREAT BRITAIN * 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA * CANADA ° 
SOUTH AFRICA * REPUBLIC OF IRELAND * NORWAY ° 


AUSTRALIA 
SWEDEN 
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Bearing a name famed for precision engineering for more than 
forty years, the “Bristol” Type 401 2-litre saloon offers 
higher standards in design and performance for those who 


want the best in motoring. 


THE CAR DIVISION OF THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED - FILTON HOUSE - BRISTOL 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


HIS is our June number, but it is also a Coronation number, and 
we are therefore refraining altogether this month from party 
controversy. Much has happened in our foreign and domestic 
politics which would in the ordinary way have called for comment, but 
the Coronation is now the supreme thought and theme which outshines 
all others. At this moment of national and Commonwealth rejoicing we 
are conscious not of the day-to-day matters which divide us, but of the 
perennial, unconquerable forces which unite us. The excitements of 
faction are very trivial compared with the excitements of a Coronation, 
and this is probably the most exciting Coronation there has ever been. 


The Wonderful Paradox 


T is indeed wonderful that in this age of revolution and turmoil, when 

so many of the world’s empires and kingdoms have been laid low, and 
when there are still so many anti-traditional influences at work, the 
British monarchy should appear in a greater blaze of glory, and amid a 
more general and genuine warmth of loyalty, interest and enthusiasm, 
than have ever been known before. Instead of tottering, the British 
Throne has visibly gained in strength; and although, in at least one 
sense, the Crown is no longer Imperial, its prestige and significance can 
hardly be said to have diminished. This is a strange paradox, and it 
must be very puzzling to some ill-natured logicians who have predicted 
the inevitable downfall of our monarchy. But wisdom and truth are 
sometimes best expressed in the form of paradox. 


Triumph of Personality 


HILE we must not overlook the distinctive virtues of monarchy as 
an institution, we must at the same time acknowledge that its 
success or failure depends in the last resort upon personality. There is 
no doubt in all human beings a disposition to look up to some individual, 
but this disposition has to compete nowadays with emotions and fancies 
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of a very different kind. The cult of equality has never been more wide- 
spread than in the twentieth century, and the principle of monarchy is 
in direct contradiction to the principle of equality. 

How, then, has this conflict been resolved in our own system? Not, 
we suggest, by any triumph of political theory (because most of the Queen’s 
subjects here and overseas are indifferent to theory), but by a triumph of 
personality. King George V and Queen Mary, King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, and King Edward VIII when he was 
Prince of Wales, attracted to the monarchy not only respect and loyalty, 
but an intense personal devotion. The new media of communication— 
motor and air travel, films, wireless, and now television—have helped to 
popularize, without in any way vulgarizing, the Royal Family. The 
present Queen has already been seen in the flesh by many more people 
than could have ever hoped to see Queen Victoria, and she has been seen 
“on the screen,”’ and heard “‘ on the air,” by millions more. She is 
familiar to her subjects in a way that most of her illustrious predecessors 
could never have been, and because of her charm and grace, her sense of 
duty and her sense of mission, familiarity has bred the very reverse of 
contempt. She is the most loved, admired and popular woman in the 
world. 


Christian Leadership 


HE Coronation is a great public occasion, but it is also a religious 

service in which the Queen receives earthly dominion and dignity in 
the presence of Almighty Power. She herself is not likely to forget, 
though others may be less mindful, that her prime responsibility is that of 
a Christian leader. She is Queen “ by the Grace of God,” and in the 
United Kingdom she is the titular head of two established Christian 
denominations—the Church of England and the Kirk in Scotland. This 
does not, of course, mean that she is concerned to propagate the Christian 
religion in any narrow, sectarian sense; but it does mean that she has a 
dual status—temporal and spiritual—and that she is under a peculiar 
obligation to set a Christian example and to maintain Christian standards. 
This is not incompatible with her position as Head of a Commonwealth 
in which there are many creeds, because in matters of ultimate faith there 
can be no Statutes of Westminster or Downing Street Declarations, and 
all men of conscience will recognize that the Queen’s religion must be her 
own. She cannot do better than pledge her life in service to the Common- 
wealth according to those forms which seem to her most sacred; and if 
she serves her people as a good Christian none of them will have any 
right or reason to complain. 


A Definite Trust 


UR first article this month, by the Bishop of Manchester, refers to 
the Queen’s title “‘ Defender of the Faith,” and to the function of 
Christian leadership which it implies. Efforts are being made in some 
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quarters to “water down” Christianity and to evade the quite clear 
instructions which Our Lord gave us. In particular, the modern attitude 
towards marriage is often at variance with the Christian attitude, and the 
Queen can do more, perhaps, than anyone else to discountenance 
divorce, because her own married life is so exemplary and because she 
can use social sanctions which are of great account to worldly people. 
Of course there must be exceptions to every rule, and charity and common 
sense alike dictate that the aforesaid sanctions should not be applied 
indiscriminately. But it is even more important that they should not be 
relaxed indiscriminately. If the Court gives an inch in that respect, 
public opinion will be tempted to take a yard. 


Prince Philip 


ENTION of the Queen’s married life naturally makes us think of 

the Duke of Edinburgh. This brilliant young man is already 
regarded as the ideal partner for an ideal Queen. His zest for life and 
knowledge, his scientific interests, his good naval record, his sporting 
activities, his easy and friendly manner, his humour, his modesty—these 
are only some of his qualities, but they are enough to show how well- 
suited he is to be a modern prince consort. (We have not used capital 
letters, because we trust that that exact title will not be revived. It is 
associated with one particular historic character, and Prince Philip should 
be allowed to make history under his own name or title. If any new 
designation is contemplated we hope that it may be “ Prince of the 
Commonwealth”; but none is really necessary.) 


Unconventional Training 


a rule the training of princes has been rather stereotyped; and so, 
for that matter, has been the training of Britain’s aristocratic youth. 
The Duke of Edinburgh, though he was born a prince, and though he was 
brought up very largely in this country, had neither the normal education 
of a royal personage nor the normal British public school education. 
This fact might not have been to his or to our advantage, because the 
unconventional can easily become the eccentric, and new modes of 
training have often been based upon a total absence of discipline. But in 
Prince Philip’s case the experiment seems to have been an outstanding 
success, and it is unquestionably one of his greatest strengths that he is 
free from all the shibboleths which a more conventional education might 
have entailed. His own determined character, and the priceless experi- 
ence of service in the Royal Navy, have at the same time saved him from 
any tendency to waywardness. He has therefore made the best of both 
worlds. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN FLYING KIT. (He has recently qualified for his R.A.F. Wings). 


Crown and People 


E remarked earlier that the principle of monarchy contradicted the 

principle of equality, but we have also drawn attention to the extreme 
popularity of our Crown and have suggested that this has been main- 
tained, and indeed increased, by the superb personal qualities of our 
Royal Family. Not the least of their achievements is that they seem to 
have perceived, with an intuitive sense which other dynasties have lacked, 
that the Crown must represent the whole community and not just a 
section of it. If the ‘“‘ wonderful paradox ”’ is to survive and flourish in 
democratic conditions (as it shows every sign of doing), all remaining 
cobwebs of class-consciousness must be swept away. It must never, for 
instance, be thought that the Queen is the high priestess of a plutocracy, 
or even that she is too closely connected with certain traditional families. 
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Wealth and hereditary right should never be despised; they are necessary 
ingredients in our free and complex society. But neither is in itself a 
sufficient qualification for royal favour. 

The Queen can have no illusions on this subject. She is clearly inspired 
by the feeling that she belongs to all her people, and the Duke of Edinburgh 
has given emphatic proof of his own emancipation. But candour obliges 
us to say that there may still be some Court officials who have not seen 
the light, and we trust that they will either change their minds or change 
their jobs as the new reign progresses. 


A Living Tradition 


OWEVER valuable and venerable a tradition may be, it can only 

be kept alive if it is constantly adapted and changed. The tradition 
of the English Crown and of the English Coronation, which comes down 
to us from before the Norman Conquest, has changed not indeed out of 
recognition (the “ stage properties’ and the stage itself are still very 
much the same), but very drastically, and that is why it is still a living 
tradition. The simple Crown of the Saxons has become a multiple Crown, 
acknowledged by peoples of diverse race in every continent. The descen- 
dant of King Alfred has become the Queen of many realms and the Head 
of a world-wide Commonwealth. A ceremony which was in origin little 
more than a family affair has become an event of universal significance. 
The change has been subtle and gradual, but it has also been momentous. 
It corresponds to the unfolding destiny of mankind. 


“ 


The World’s Greatest Power 


E are convinced that the Commonwealth and Empire over which 

the Queen presides is the greatest secular power for good in the 
world. It is a union of hearts rather than of governments, but in the long 
run that kind of union is more effective than the most closely-knit political 
federation. Its physical resources are boundless; its moral reserves are 
imponderable. 

The illustrations which accompany this text are an eloquent reminder 
of the Commonwealth’s nature and extent. They are pictures of some of 
its most important cities, which are also great sea-ports—Montreal, 
Sydney, Auckland, Colombo, Singapore and London. They have in 
common the binding element of the sea, and their inhabitants have in 
common the binding element of the Crown. But in other respects, how 
different they are! They have kept their own separate traditions, British 
or otherwise, and they will continue to do so. There is freedom and 
honour for every race and every language in our Commonwealth. Any 
nation which goes back on the ideal of partnership is unworthy to belong. 
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HARBOUR AND CITY OF AUCKLAND, 


SYDNEY WITH ITS FAMOUS BRIDGE, 
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Union of Races 


OME people in this country may not yet have grasped how signifi- 

cant it is that Pandit Nehru, for instance, will be attending the Coro- 
nation and will be driving in procession to the Abbey. He is an Asian 
leader who has spent some of the best years of his life as a guest of the 
British Crown (in prison), and who is more conscious of his ethnic and 
cultural background than most Europeans are of theirs. Yet he has seen 
in the Commonwealth a means of achieving unity without the sacrifice of 
national or racial pride, and while he has made his country a republic 
he does not hesitate to regard the Queen as Head of the Commonwealth. 

Even more striking is the case of Ceylon, which has proclaimed Her 
Majesty as “‘ Queen of Ceylon and of her other realms and territories.” 
We prefer this form of title to any other that could have been adopted, 
because it is a bold and uninhibited assertion of the new Commonwealth 
idea. Canada, Australia and New Zealand, because of their ties of 
blood with the “old country,” have continued to accord an explicit 
primacy to the United Kingdom in their variants of the royal title; but 
Ceylon has set an example which other non-British nations can more 
easily follow. The solidarity between Asians and Europeans which can 
now grow up within our free association may well be one of the decisive 
factors in history. 


Birth of New Nations 


HE Commonwealth has already enabled new nations to be born, or 

old nations to be reborn; but this process is still in an early stage 
and there are many important territories, in Asia, Africa and elsewhere, 
which are moving more or less rapidly towards nationhood. 

We in this country have a special responsibility for these territories and 
while it must always be our aim to give them full self-government as 
soon as they are ready for it, we must remember that it is our para- 
mount duty to establish justice and to extend the boundaries of civiliza- 
tion. We cannot run the risk of chaos in the name of constitutional 
development. Independence must not mean freedom for the strong to 
exploit and oppress the weak. 


Need for Firmness 


E cannot hope to please everyone all the time. We must be prepared 
to face criticism even from some of our fellow-members of the 
self-governing Commonwealth, who may still enjoy using the word 
“Imperialism” in a rather unreasonable and polemical sense. We 
must be prepared, too, to face endless provocation from any foreign 
power which may think that it has something to gain from “ twisting 
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the lion’s tail.” But if we are firm, and if our own conscience is clear, 
we need not worry unduly about what others may say and do. It is 
better to deserve and receive the ultimate blessings of history, than to 
achieve momentary peace and popularity by dishonourable concessions 
and shabby compromises. 


Our Task in Africa 


N no part of the Empire is it more important to keep this moral in 

mind than in Africa, where we have to lead a primitive population 
up the steep and difficult path towards a more civilized life. The very 
benefits which we have already conferred upon that population have 
given rise to new problems, which must be tackled with imagination and 
vigour. But the benefits are very real, and we must work all the time to 
extend them. The ideal, as we have said, must be partnership, but for 
the time being we cannot escape our duty to provide leadership. “‘ We” 
of course means primarily, in this case, our own kith and kin in Africa, 
who should receive the maximum help and support, and the minimum 
criticism, from those who are living in relative comfort and security in 
this country. It has been fashionable in some quarters to abuse white 
settlers and all that the white man has done in Africa. This kind of abuse 
must cease, or must at any rate be discounted by all sensible people, if .- 
we are to maintain our fixity of purpose as a civilizing power. 


Commonwealth Institutions 


HE Commonwealth’s unity is, we repeat, emotional rather than 

institutional; but it depends upon one supreme central institution, 
the Crown, and we are convinced that certain other institutions could 
and should derive from this. There is, for instance, a very strong case 
for a Commonwealth Privy Council, which would be superior to all 
national Privy Councils, including our own, and which would be com- 
posed of the Queen’s leading servants in every part of the Commonwealth. 
At the moment the Privy Council of the United Kingdom combines this 
function, to some extent, with its own, but the arrangement is most 
unsatisfactory and anomalous. We could wish that her Prime Ministers 
would advise the Queen to create a Commonwealth Privy Council on 
the occasion of her Coronation. 

Another new departure which would be helpful and appropriate would 
be the recruitment of courtiers from every Commonwealth nation, so 
that the Queen would have in her immediate entourage people qualified 
to keep her in constant touch with all her various realms, and to give 
them a sense of being in constant touch with her. High Commissioners 
are no substitute, because their sphere of work is inter-governmental; 
besides, a more broadly-based Court is in itself desirable. But it would be 
necessary for every Commonwealth Parliament to vote a small Civil 
List (in addition to the money voted for the upkeep of a Governor- 
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MONTREAL AND THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. Copyright Photographic Surveys. 


A VIEW OF THE PORT OF LONDON. Photograph: Port of London Authority. 
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General’s state), so that those who were appointed to represent their 
respective nations on the royal staff would be those who were best fitted 
to do so, and not those who were best able to pay their own expenses. 


An Age of Travel 


(ton first Elizabethan age was an age of travel and exploration. But 
the Queen herself was then static, while her subjects ranged far and 
wide. In this new Elizabethan age the Queen will certainly not be static, 
nor will she be content with the description “‘ mere English.” She is 
the Queen of many other realms and we cannot expect that she will spend 
a disproportionate amount of her time in this country. Her peoples 
overseas will be as anxious to see her as she to visit and live amongst 
them. Not long after her Coronation she will be leaving for other parts 
of the Commonwealth, and on Christmas Day her voice will come to us 
from Auckland, at the other side of the world. Sad as we must always 
be to see her go, the knowledge that she is with our fellow-citizens will 
console us for her absence, and it will be an inspiration and instruction 
to us to follow her movements in other lands. 

But this may also be an age of exploration, in the sense that human 
beings, having more or less exhausted the adventurous possibilities of 
their own planet, may soon begin to investigate the mysteries of Space. 
The Queen’s subjects are already leading the world in the development 
and use of aircraft; they are pioneers in the air as, under the first Elizabeth, 
they were pioneers at sea. We may live to see some modern Drake 
return from circumnavigating the Moon, and receive the accolade from 
Queen Elizabeth II! 


Our Fervent Prayer 


= is very difficult to express in words all the loyalty and hope with 
which our hearts are full at the moment of our Queen’s Coronation. 
It is a solemn moment, but it is also a moment of great joy; and joy, as 
Anatole France said, is “‘ a shy creature, not quite at ease in an atmosphere 
of festivity.” 

We can only repeat with fervour the old prayers, and offer our entire 
devotion to the Queen and the cause for which she stands. May God 
give her long life and a glorious reign. May peace and goodwill be 
fostered by her example and by the efforts of her peoples. May all the 
shining promise of her youth be fulfilled, and may her Crown become 
an emblem of unity for all mankind. 
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DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 


By THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER 


Te royal title Defender of the 
Faith which adorns our coinage, 
and is familiar to many through 
its use in the Bidding Prayer used before 
University Sermons, has an origin which 
is perhaps better forgotten. It is com- 
monly thought to be a title which was 
assumed by the Sovereign at the time of 
the Reformation to indicate England’s 
independence of the Papacy. That of 
course is not so. It was conferred on 
Henry VIII in 1521 by Pope Leo X, and 
the reasons prompting Leo’s action are 
not without interest. 

Henry, like so many of his contem- 
poraries, enjoyed a theological discus- 
sion and in conversation with Wolsey 
displayed such knowledge that the 
Cardinal suggested he should express 
his views in writing. The result was 
Henry’s treatise entitled A Defence of 
the Seven Sacraments; this was a 
counterblast to Luther’s teaching which 
admitted only two, or perhaps three, 
scriptural sacraments—the Eucharist, 
Baptism and Penance. 

“There was, however,” to quote 
Creighton, “‘ some mixture of personal 
motive with Henry’s zeal for orthodoxy. 
Henry had a high opinion of himself 
and of the dignity of the English 
Crown. If many of his predecessors 
had been content to hide their light, it 
was not so with him. He felt aggrieved 
that, in the numerous documents which 
the development of diplomacy showered 
upon him, the English King had no 
title to set by the side of ‘ Catholic,’ 
and ‘Most Christian’ which were 
enjoyed by the Kings of Spain and 
France. Wolsey represented to the 
Pope that the English King deserved 
some recognition of his piety ; and the 
claim engaged the serious attention of 
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a consistory on June 10th, 1521. There 
was no lack of suggestions : Faithful, 
Orthodox, Apostolic, Ecclesiastical, 
Protector, are some out of the number. 
But the Pope pointed out that care 
must be taken, that a new title did not 
trespass on the ground covered by any 
existing titles ; and he promised to 
circulate the list of those proposed that 
they might be fully considered. It was 
while this weighty matter was being 
pondered that the King’s book arrived 
at Rome ; and on September 14th was 
presented to the Pope, who read it with 
avidity, and extolled it to the skies. 
But this was not enough to mark the 
importance of the occasion ; and it 
was formally presented in a consistory. 
After this the Pope proposed ‘ Defender 
of the Faith’ as a suitable title ; some 
demurred on the ground that the title 
ought not to exceed a single word, and 
still hankered after Orthodox or Most 
Faithful ; but the Pope decided in 
favour of Defender of the Faith, and 
all agreed.” 

Leo X was an easy-going and 
frivolous man who took a keen delight 
in practical joking. He did not live to 
see the joke turned against him, for he 
died in December, 1521 ; but fourteen 
years later his successor Pope Paul III 
excommunicated Henry and deprived 
him of his title. Henry, however, liked 
it too much to be parted from it ; 
he therefore arranged for Parliament 
to confer it upon him with, it is to be 
presumed, a somewhat changed con- 
notation. 

Such is this title’s curious history. 
Although in its origin it was papal, the 
passing years have given it a changed 
significance. Indeed it may be said that 
each generation has a right to give it a 
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new meaning. In the minds of many it 
is connected with the establishment and 
defence of the reformed faith in this 
land ; the oath taken by the sovereign 
at the Coronation is linked with it. 
Despite the fact that the acrimony and 
abuse which were formerly customary 
have deserted what is called the Roman 
controversy, nevertheless there is still 
need for this royal title to carry this 
meaning. The Crown, as representing 
temporal power, has still the duty of 
guarding our heritage of freedom in the 
Gospel. We are all aware of the 
limitations of religious freedom in 
Spain. In Eire and in the United States 
of America the Roman hierarchy play 
a part in politics which we would not 
wish to see them accorded here. Just 
recently there has been open persecu- 
tion of Protestants in Colombia—a 
persecution about which the Roman 
Church seems unwilling to do anything 
effective. Herein is to be found the 
reason why the Church of England is 
very chary of giving support to this 
Church in its conflict with the Com- 
munists. The Church of England hates 
persecution and religious intolerance, 
but the Roman Church still maintains 
its temporal claims and where it is 
dominant accords the minimum of 
toleration to those who differ from it. 

There is, therefore, good reason to 
continue to give to the title Defender of 
the Faith a polemical meaning, so long 
as Rome maintains its present attitude 
and so long as the vast majority of the 
citizens of this country believe and 
think as they do. 

Of recent years we may, however, 
claim that a new and better significance 
has been added to this title. Theo- 
logical disquisitions are not really 
calculated to carry much weight when 
written by a man like Henry VIII ; nor 
is their importance increased when 
endorsed by a creature like Leo X. In 
those far-off days theory and practice 
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had little relation to one another. And 
indeed it is true that for long enough 
few of our sovereigns in private life or 
public utterance justified the title. But 
since 1837 it has been very different. 

The point which I would here wish to 
make cannot be better put than in some 
words written by Francis Paget, Bishop 
of Oxford, in 1894. They come from 
his book Studies in the Christian 
Character. 

“The share borne by Christian 
character in the appeal which Chris- 
tianity can make to those who are 
doubting its truth is, perhaps, larger in 
the actual experience of men than it 
seems in the formal statement of 
evidence. For in many cases it is at 
once haunting and uncontentious ; it 
is associated with thoughts and memo- 
ries which are rightly dear to men ; it 
is apt to speak to them most clearly 
when they know themselves to be at 
their best. And so its hidden energy 
on the side of faith is probably far 
beyond its prominence in argument ; it 
goes about the world as one of those 
secret forces of beneficence which are 
behind the surprises of goodness, and 
which, if they were made visible, might 
decisively reinforce a great deal of 
threatened and imperilled hope. But 
there is one signal service which the 
appeal of the Christian character is 
peculiarly apt to render in the cause of 
faith. It is often the only power which 
can confront the steady, surreptitious, 
miserable pressure with which the sins 
of Christians fight against the work of 
Christ. It may be that the contest 
between these two forces covers by far 
the greater part of the whole battle- 
field ; and that, while critics and 
apologists, with their latest weapons 
(or with the latest improvements of 
their old ones), are charging and clash- 
ing amidst clouds of dust—with the 
world still thinking that here at last is 
the real crisis—the practical question 
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between belief and disbelief is actually 
being settled for the vast majority of 
men by the silent and protracted con- 
flict between the consistent and the 
inconsistent lives of those who alike 
profess themselves Christians. Time 
after time that character has addressed 
itself to new and great tasks ; it has 
accepted strange conditions ; it has 
confronted vast demands with the fear- 
less confidence of treasures that are 
infinite ; the fierceness of man has 
turned to its praise, and his frailty has 
been ennobled by its tenderness ; 
nations most unlike in temperament 
and ideals have alike been purified, 
exalted, hallowed by its discipline ; it 
has put forth new powers of beneficence 
and sympathy and attraction in the 
presence of new perils and oppor- 
tunities ; at times it has assumed an 
aspect men have never seen before, so 
that those who came to fight against it 
saw in it what they could not but 
revere and love.” 

There is much here which we recog- 
nise with gratitude applies directly to 
those who have of recent years occupied 
the Throne. And she who occupies it 
to-day has both by word and example 
left us in no doubt where she stands. 


Speaking to a group of young church- 
men at Canterbury shortly after her 
twenty-first birthday she used these 
words : “‘ When you and I were con- 
firmed we were commissioned to be 
witnesses to the truth of the Gospel of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. A witness is 
one who speaks of that which he knows 
at first hand. We need to have such a 
knowledge of our faith that we can be 
bold in our witness and adventurous in 
our living. . . . We know that we shall 
probably be in a minority wherever we 
are. We know we shall have to face 
insecurity, opposition, and perhaps 
danger, for the confession of our faith. 
But the Christian Church has always 
prospered in adversity, and we must 
certainly not be afraid.” 

The best defence of the faith is 
Christian character. It is a defence 
which causes no bitterness and no 
recrimination. It is a defence found in 
no one sect, denomination or church, 
but in all. When therefore, we hear the 
historic roll of royal titles read, this is 
the meaning which above all others we 
should expectantly give to the grand 
old title Defender of the Faith. 


WILLIAM MANCHESTER. 


MUSIC AT THE CORONATION 


By SIR ARNOLD BAX 


ANDERING back down the 
\X/ aisles of the years, we find 

exactly three-and-a-half cen- 
turies ago the Abbey solemnizing the 
crowning of James I. This is the 
earliest Coronation concerning which 
we possess any kind of details as 
regards the musical scheme. The items 
of the Service are recorded, but, 
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unhappily, not the names of the 
composers. 

The most notable force in forming 
the structure of the Coronation musical 
tradition was, at least until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, the 
Chapel Royal. “ It was a close corpora- 
tion, and its members were the country’s 


musical aristocracy’, as Dr. William 
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McKie, the Abbey organist, tells us. 
The gentlemen of Chapel were the first 
singers of the day, and often no mean 
composers besides. Up to William IV’s 
time, the musical personnel usually 
consisted of the combined choirs of 
Westminster Abbey and the Chapel 
Royal and the King’s Band. The 
Director specially appointed for the 
occasion was either the master of the 
King’s Band, the organist of the Chapel 
Royal, or the organist of the Abbey. 
At James II’s enthronement among the 
Chapel Royal singers were Dr. John 
Blow and Henry Purcell, then organist 
of Westminster. The music at the 
service consisted of a Te Deum, by 
Child and more anthems, three by 
Blow, two by Purcell, two by Turner, 
and one each by Child and Henry 
Lawes. 

There was a tendency at each Coro- 
nation to enlarge the numbers of 
singers and instrumentalists, probably 
with a view to the more adequate 
rendering of the heavy-weight works of 
Handel. The Hallelujah Chorus was 
performed by special command of 
George IV at his Coronation and it was 
repeated when William IV and Victoria 
were crowned. The works of Handel 
have always been made use of for 
ceremonial occasions in this country. 
He composed four festive anthems for 
George II’s Coronation, including 
“* Zadok the Priest.” At the accession 
to the Throne of Edward VII there had 
been no Coronation for upward of 
sixty years, and few could remember in 
any detail what had taken place at the 
Abbey in 1837. 

Taking advantage of this, Dr. Bridge, 
the Abbey organist of the day, initiated 
a new policy. The idea was to give a 
representative review of English music 
from Orlando Gibbons and Byrd to the 
works specially written for the occasion 
by contemporaries. He also engaged 
extra singers, apart from the three 
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traditional choirs. This general scheme 
has been employed up to the present 
day. 

There will be hours of music in the 
Abbey on June 2nd—music which for 
the most part might be described as 
decorously frock-coated and top-hatted. 
Even the most up-to-date composer in 
approaching the problem of ceremonial 
music seems to become affected by 
reticence, eschewing any kind of har- 
monic fantasy, and in this respect we 
find, curiously enough, little diversity 
of idiom between Stanford’s Gloria and 
the new Te Deum by Walton. All 
through the morning scarcely a single 
progression will be heard that might 
have given offence to the most con- 
servative ear in 1900. 

A traditional principle necessitates 
that all the music employed at the 
Coronation ceremony shall be native 
work. Handel fortunately qualifies by 
having adopted English nationality. At 
the end of the seventeenth century we 
discern two pieces under the Italian 
name of Jomelli, and must take it that 
in compliance with tradition this com- 
poser also took out naturalization 
papers. 

.To mention first the choral works to 
be performed during the service on 
June 2nd, one of the most prominent is 
Handel’s uproarious “ Zadok the 
Priest ’ originally written for the coro- 
nation of George II and played at every 
enthronement since ; one cannot con- 
jecture why, as it is chiefly remarkable 
for noise. Parry’s genial “I was glad 
when they said unto me” keeps its 
wonted place as the introductory 
anthem, and the sixteenth-century poly- 
phonists are well represented by works 
of Byrd, Orlando Gibbons and John 
Redford. A charming contribution is 
the calm and reflective /ntroit by Herbert 
Howells. The specially commissioned 
Te Deum of Walton has all the technical 
brilliance if rather less of the inventive- 
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ness that we expect from its composer. 
Several items are derived from Vaughan 
Williams’s rather chillily austere Mass 
in G minor, written years ago for Sir 
Richard Terry and Westminster Cathe- 
dral (the aforementioned elderly ear of 
fifty odd years ago might have felt 
some slight qualms about these pieces 
if it were sensitive to consecutive fifths 
and such like text-book solecisms !) 
The same composer’s “‘ O Taste and 
See ” will always charm by virtue of its 
tenderness and simplicity. Even though 
the respectable harmonic scheme re- 
mains consistent throughout, most of 
the purely orchestral items played 
before and after the service are strenuous 
and strepitant ; there are no fewer than 


eight marches, three of them by Elgar, 
including the A Minor “ Pomp and 
Circumstance ” for long unaccountably 
neglected. The Schubert-like Trio of 
this march is an enchanting invention. 
Walton’s Crown Imperial is already 
famous and requires no comment, but 
I should like to praise the beautiful 
melody occurring in the middle and at 
the end of the new Orb and Sceptre, one 
of the composer’s most gracious ideas. 
Ireland’s Epic March and Bliss’s Pro- 
cessional will increase the festive atmos- 
phere, whilst Elgar’s Nimrod variation 
will emphasize the nobility of the 
occasion. 


ARNOLD BAX. 


AMERICA AND THE BRITISH 
CROWN 


By DENYS SMITH 


T must have been a strained and 
| coasts situation for both the 

principal actors in the historic scene 
which took place at St. James’s in the 
late spring of 1785. John Adams 
representing the victorious rebel Colon- 
ists was presenting his credentials as 
Minister to George III, the man against 
whom they had rebelled. Adams 
had at first thought he could hand 
over his credentials silently and 
back quickly out of the room.- But 
Court officials and his fellow diplomats 
visited him at his hotel (the “ Bath,” 
Westminster), and told him that a 
speech was customary. So Adams, 
visibily agitated as he later confessed, 
made a little speech which closed with 
the hope that he could help restore 
*“‘ the old good nature and the old good 
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humour between people who, though 
separated by an ocean, and under 
different governments, have the same 
language, a similar religion and kin- 
dred blood.” 

George III, also much affected, 
responded in kind, speaking his words 
clearly, but pausing often as though 
searching for the correct ones. “I will 
be very frank with you. I was the last to 
consent to separation. But the separa- 
tion having been made and having 
become inevitable, I have always said, 
as I say now, that I would be the first to 
meet the friendship of the United 
States as an independent power... 
let the circumstances of language, 
religion and blood have their natural 
and full effect! ”’ 

This could have been an auspicious 
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beginning to the new relationship which 
had started between the American 
people and the British Crown, between 
the United States and the United King- 
dom. But the promise of harmony was 
not fulfilled; there was another war, 
many diplomatic incidents, acts of 
violence on both sides. Britain was 
looked upon as the hereditary foe and 
the image evoked by the British Crown 
till the turn of the century was any- 
thing but one of affection and esteem. 
This past attitude is not so far distant 
that it has been forgotten, and Ameri- 
cans, while they recognize in themselves 
and their fellow-citizens an interest in 
the Coronation of Elizabeth II as great 
as if it were an American event, never- 
theless find this interest rather difficult 
to explain. There seems little reason 
why so many should be so engrossed in 
something so alien to their tradition. 
In any attempt to find an explanation, 
a distinction must be drawn between the 
Crown as an institution and the person- 
ality of the monarch who wears the 
Crown. Throughout the Common- 
wealth, the recognized usefulness of the 
Crown as an institution buttresses the 
regard felt for its wearer. This is not 
so in the United States. For a long 
time in its history America had a hostile 
sentiment for the Crown as an institu- 
tion, not just the British Crown, but 
any Crown. The conception of mon- 
archy was associated with non-demo- 
cratic forms of government.. The threat 
of the Holy Alliance, which evoked the 
Monroe doctrine, was the threat of 
three European monarchs. Now it is 
clear to all except the very ignorant or 
the very prejudiced that the boundary 
line of political freedom is not drawn 
between republics and monarchies but 
between constitutional governments, 
crowned or uncrowned, on the one 
hand, and dictatorships and totalitarian 
regimes on the other. Once that in- 
stinctive dislike of the Crown as an 
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institution had been weakened, other 
factors became important, such as the 
personality of the sovereign and the 
attitude towards the country of which 
the Crown was a symbol. 

Whatever else tended to create a 
sympathetic interest in the British 
Crown and the Coronation, this would 
not have been very strong or very 
powerful if there had been a feeling of 
disapproval for, or even indifference to, 
the personality of the sovereign. For- 
tunately for Britain and the Common- 
wealth, the Queen, like her father and 
grandfather, has inspired American 
affection and respect. In fact, the note 
of lyrical enthusiasm heard when the 
Queen, while still Duchess of Edinburgh, 
visited Washington as a Princess of 
Canada, could not have been matched 
even in her North American realm. If 
throughout the Commonwealth the 
Royal House provides a constitutional 
necessity, throughout the United States 
it helps to supply an emotional need. 
Millions of Americans will be able to 
forget for a while the storm and tumult 
of the modern world as they share in 
the historic ceremony in London, 
brought closer to them physically 
through television, radio and newsreel 
at a time when they have come to feel 
closer to it spiritually. 

Finally, there could have been no 
such excitement over or interest in the 
Coronation without the ending of what 
Owen Wister, during the First World 
War, called the “‘ Ancient Grudge.” 
The symbol of something you dislike 
cannot itself be liked. But more than 
that the ‘“‘ Ancient Grudge ” was in a 
peculiar sense a grudge against the 
Crown. It was George III, rather than 
the British people, among whom were 
such friends of America as Pitt and Fox, 
who was made the chief villain of the 
piece. 

There was nothing grudging in the 
sentiments expressed by John Adams 
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and George III at their first meeting. 
But less than ten years later there were 
angry disputes over the efforts of 
American ships to trade as neutrals 


with France’s New World colonies. . 


Several hundred were seized and 
searched. There was trouble over the 
nationality of sailors aboard British 
ships. Men who were deserters in 
British eyes had been illegally impressed 
in. American eyes. On one occasion, 
in 1807, an American naval vessel, the 
Chesapeake, was fired on and captured 
by H.M.S. Leopard in Chesapeake Bay, 
the very back-door of the new national 
capital, and several seamen wereremoved 
as deserters. In 1812 friction broke 
into open war for “‘seamens’ rights and 
free trade ’’—and also for possession 
of Canada. The fiery speaker of the 
House, Henry Clay, more responsible 
than any man for forcing President 
Madison into war, bitterly attacked his 


New England colleagues who opposed’ 


an invasion of Canada with whom they 
had many friendly ties. “Is it not in 
Canada that the tomahawk of the 
savage has been moulded into its death- 
like form?” Carrying the idea further, 
Clay asked sarcastically if “ the sacred 
person of his Majesty must not be 
attacked, for the learned gentleman on 
the other side are quite familiar with the 
maxim that the King can do no wrong.” 

So for. the second time Britain was 
imprinted on America’s national mem- 
ory as the traditional enemy. “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” which later 
became her official national anthem, 
celebrated an incident in the war. 
Later legend insisted that the White 
House got its name from the coat of 
paint given it to hide the marks of 
British incendiaries. Other incidents 
followed. There was the Oregon boun- 
dary dispute; “fifty-four forty or 
fight’ was the platform on which 
President Polk was elected in 1844. 
There were the activities of the Alabama 
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and other ships fitted out in Britain 
during the Civil War. A long-drawn- 
out squabble with Canada over North 
Atlantic fishing rights so irritated Con- 
gress that threats of war were freely 
made and in 1886 a law was passed giving 
the President power to cut off all trade 
with America’s northern neighbour. 
Canada, now looked upon as the bridge 
or interpreter between Britain and the 
United States, was in the past a con- 
stant provocation. Canada meant that 
the British Crown was still established 
in North America. When Alaska was 
purchased from Russia in 1867, Senator 
Sumner,. Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, said: “‘ The pre- 
sent treaty is a visible step in the 
occupation of the whole North Ameri- 
can Continent. As such it will be 
recognized by the world and accepted 
by the American people. . . . We dis- 
miss one other monarch from the 
Continent. One by one they have 
retired.” In deference to American 
opinion, Canada became a Dominion 
that same year and not a Kingdom. 
Then, at the turn of the century, things 
began to improve. An American his- 
torian, Professor Bushnell Hart, wrote 
in 1901: “‘ The annexation of Canada, 
which has been predicted by many keen- 
sighted men for a century and a quarter, 
now seems more distant than ever.” 
The change began with the Spanish- 
American War, when America became 
a world power, not only a New World 
power. It was a condition which cast 
doubt on the traditional policy of 
impartially refusing all international 
friendships. Richard Olney, President 
Grover Cleveland’s Secretary of State, 
who in 1895 had brusquely intervened 
in the British Guiana-Venezuela bound- 
ary dispute, wrote five years later: 
“Without the Philippines we might 
closely approach that position (of 
isolation). With them not merely is 
our need of friendship imperative, but 
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it is a need which only one of the great 
powers can satisfy or is disposed to 
satisfy. Except for Britain’s counten- 
ance we should almost certainly never 
have got the Philippines. Except for her 
continued support our hold upon them 
would be likely to prove precarious.” 
British support was most dramatically 
shown by an incident in Manila Bay 
when a German squadron arrived more 
powerful than Admiral Dewey’s. 
“What would you do in the event of 
trouble between Admiral Dewey and 
myself?”’ the German commander 
asked the commander of a British 
squadron. “ That is a secret known to 
Admiral Dewey and me,” was the 
pointed answer, which led the German 
squadron to withdraw. American and 
British forces were linked in the Boxer 
rebellion. Now Britain as the tradi- 
tional enemy has been obscured and 
thrust into the shadows by actual 
enemies, the Kaiser and Hitler and the 
Communist leaders. 

There is a psychological test which 
consists of mentioning a word and 
seeing what other words or ideas it 
suggests. Till recently, mention of 
England or the British Crown would 
automatically have brought an un- 
favourable response. It would have 
been easy to find many examples of 
friendly relations between Britain and 
America during the first hundred years 
or so of American national life, but the 
teaching of history, the clichés of the 
politicians and the prejudices of the 
Press obscured them. World events 
since the War of Independence fell 
easily into the simple pattern of England 
versus America. A declaration of 
independence, like some religious ritual, 
had to be made afresh each succeeding 
year. Even the Monroe Doctrine, 
suggested by George Canning and made 
practical by the British Fleet, became a 
warning to Britain to keep out or even 
get out of the Western Hemisphere. 
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The faults of George III in the American 
text books became as exaggerated as the 
virtues of Washingtonin Parson Weems’s 
biography, and succeeding British mon- 
archs were often seen in the image of 
George III. 

Other factors entered into the picture. 
If the English King were repudiated, so 
should be the King’s English. Lingu- 
istic patriots from Noah Webster to 
Henry Mencken championed the cause 
of American, as opposed to British, 
English. The counter-attacks on the 
other side of the Atlantic, from Dr. 
Johnson to the authors of The King’s 
English, kept the controversy alive. 
Travellers in America, as well as noting 
barbarisms of speech, found life 
somewhat hard. Their observations 
may have been objectively correct, 
but Americans looked upon _ the 
abused locality with very different 
emotions. Dickens in his American 
Notes says of a small Illinois town: 
*“* We arrived at a spot so much more 
desolate than any we had yet beheld 
that the forlornest places we had 
passed were in comparison with it full 
of interest .. . an ugly sepulchre, a 
grave uncheered by any gleam of 
promise, a place without one single 
quality in earth or air or water to 
commend it; such is this dismal 
Cairo.” But an inhabitant of this 
same dismal town, Isabella Maud 
Rittenhouse, whose journal was pub- 
lished just before the war under the 
title Maud, says of it: “I am always 
filled with happiness’ upon reaching 
home . . . I was born here and have 
lived here and can never do aught but 
love our dear ugly Cairo.” 

This was all part of the larger 
trouble, the perennial personal friction 
between thousands of English and 
American individuals who each found 
the other’s national traits galling and 
grating. A Chinese who behaved like 
a Chinese, or a Frenchman who 
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acted after his fashion, was quite 
natural, but for an American to behave 
like an American and not an English- 
man, and vice versa, was not the same 
at all. Fundamental similarities made 
the trivial differences less comprehen- 
sible and acceptable and kept the two 
nations apart. Now those funda- 
mental similarities bring the two nations 
closer together and the trivial differ- 
ences become entertaining, or unim- 
portant, but hardly irritating. 

It would be amusing, if not particu- 
larly profitable, to compile a dictionary 
of mutual insults. The American had 
uniquely passed from the age of bar- 
barism to the age of decadence without 
experiencing the age of civilization. 
The Englishman had all the qualities of 
a poker except its occasional warmth. 
And so forth. 

It may have helped that the Anglo- 
Saxon blood of America has become 


almost half-diluted, for that means that. 


the traditional prejudices derived from 
revolutionary days have become weak- 
ened. The new immigrant accepted 
the culture he found on arrival and 


could parrot the prejudices, but with 
him they did not have the same deep 
root. Perhaps it helps also that the two 
linguistic and cultural streams, which 
seemed only a decade or so ago 
destined to flow increasingly apart, 
have now met and mingle their waters 
in a common fertile delta. The argu- 
ment over whether America is more 
Anglicized, or Britain (and Europe) 
more Americanized, becomes almost 
pointless when it is so hard to tell off- 
hand which is which. 

Now the word England does not 
automatically evoke the response “ tra- 
ditional enemy” but “ most reliable 
ally.” The British Crown, which un- 
wittingly contributed its share to the 
era of ill-feeling, has contributed not- 
ably, and will continue to contribute, 
to the era of good feeling. Americans 
whose ancestors forfeited the right to 
say “‘ Long to reign over us ”’ a century 
and three-quarters ago, will be fer- 
vently echoing the prayer of their 
Commonwealth cousins on Coronation 
day—** God save the Queen.” 

DENyYs SMITH. 


insufficient to kill her. 


West must perish. 


WirHouT the Crown there can obviously be no Britain and no Common- 
wealth. Without Britain and the Commonwealth there can be no tolerable 
future. The United States might survive for a few dismal years in isolation, 
and then die inwardly of loneliness—even if the hydrogen bombs were 
For if we lose one essential component of the 


enveloping civilization which has fostered the West, every child of the 


HERBERT AGAR in the Westminster Bank Review, Coronation Supplement. 
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THE CORONAL 


By C. DAY LEWIS 


‘* A people from whose reticent stiff heart 
Babble the springtime voices, always such voices 
Bubbling out of their clay.” 


The voices fade, the notes drift out to silence, 
Those wings that coloured the air have closed again 
Like butterflies at evening. Word and cadence, 
Called from each age to greet another reign, 

Slip back into the score, 

The book of verse: they bore 
Their part, reminders of the unbroken chain. 


—A chain, centuries long, each link the impassioned 
Song of some maker in his luminous vein, 
His ripening agony: from it we fashioned 
This coronal of stars and evergreen 
Light as a June-day’s breath 
For our Elizabeth. 
So shepherds crowned with flowers their summer queen. 


Composers, figuring out your intricate dances, 
Spinning a bubble thread from the unseen; 
Who in your higher-mathematic trances 
Breathe the rare airs and anguish of the divine— 
You are the instruments 
By which we seem to sense 
A harmony beyond our troubled line. 


You poets, who put two and two together 

And make a paradise; who deftly twine 

Loving and dying, weed, rose, fin and feather 

Into one charm, one chime, one ageless June— 
You handymen of art 
Rivet the human heart, 

The heart which breaks where beast and angel join. 


Musician, poet, kindred in pure vocation, 
As you have always stamped earth’s commonest coin 
With majesty, and fired man’s inspiration 
Blazing into the night of the unknown, 
Who can so finely praise 
Our summer queen, or raise 
Such winged and welcoming carols round a throne? 
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II 


The isle is full of noises. 
Bird trills and spirit voices 
Enchant each acre—woodland, field or dune: 
Her clays, for centuries long, 
Babble fresh springs of song, 


Her borders march with the tides’ rhythm, the waves tune. 


Chaucer, Shakespeare, Donne, 
Milton and Wordsworth—on 

The great names roll like oceanic thunders: 
Famous adventurers 
In the well-found craft of verse, 


Imagining new worlds, they brought home wonders. 


No less the rare, quick bloom 

We cherish of those on whom 
Once or twice only in a poor lifetime 

The angel, Genius, 

Laid an imperious 


Finger, but they were ready with their rhyme. 


The heart in which they live— 
Close-grained, intuitive 

And tender—with their love is aureoled: 
Vision and word, well-mating, 
Always have been transmuting 

This island’s heart and voice to a magic gold. 


Then, poets, be more bold 

To grip the Protean world, 
Mastering each new form it offers. Fight 

With your dark angel still 

In grief and joy, until 


He garlands you with deathless, proud defeat. 


Live on they shall—the rare 
Blossoms of your despair, 


And where you sang the boughs be evergreen. 


So men of some future day, 
Gathering your words, can say 
‘* Here is a coronal fit for summer’s queen.” 
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CORONATION ROUNDABOUT 


By “BIN” 


Te climax is now upon us. All 
over the country may be heard 
the fluttering of flags, the song of 
trumpets, the roar and crackle of bon- 
fires blazing on Beacon Hills from 
Dunkery to John O’Groats. Ox- 
roasting, or at any rate, venison- 
roasting—this due to unfathomable 
distinctions drawn by the Ministry of 
Food—is proceeding apace on many a 
village green. You can almost dis- 
tinguish the hiss of grandmothers 
informing their relations that it is 
better than King Edward VII’s, or of 
mothers reminding each other that this 
is the last they will ever see. Small 
children may be discerned receiving 
huge amounts, in aggregate, of Corona- 
tion mugs, Coronation plates, Corona- 
tion books, and—in the more advanced 
areas—useful pencils. Even these, it 
may be hoped, will never be used. 
Nor have individual citizens and 
organizations remained idle. Lord 
Kilbracken, for example, (a peer) has 
seized the occasion to describe in a well- 
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known weekly magazine, with the 
advantage of an illustrated text, his 
experiences while dressing up in his 
hired robes, thereby granting to a large 
and interested public the opportunity of 
seeing how he looks with nothing on 
but a shirt; from which no doubt they 
have suitably profited. It is reliably 
reported that another well-known 
weekly magazine has run a cover with a 
different picture of one or more of the 
Royal Family for the last eighteen 
issues. Even the men building the 
stands outside Westminster Abbey made 
a sporting attempt to obtain a 
“bonus”: those of us who had pre- 
viously thought that a bonus meant a 
reward paid by a satisfied employer 
after a job was completed were sur- 
prised to learn that it also means a 
demand made by a dissatisfied employee 
while the job is still in progress. 

Still, the Coronation has conferred 
happiness on many, and on some what 
the lawyers call “‘ a reasonable prospect 
of pecuniary benefit ’’: that is to say, on 
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newspaper proprietors, advertising 
agents, makers of this and that, editors, 
and—pause for reflection—writers. A 
lesser class, whose hopes of heavy 
transatlantic profits are said to have 
been dashed, are the small London pro- 
perty owners; certain nosy officials at 
the American Embassy—so the malici- 
ous rumour goes—having unfairly 
drawn the attention of intending visitors 
to the provisions of the Furnished 
Houses (Rent Control) Acts, 1946 and 
1949. Nor must that noble sediment of 
unsuccessful peers and peeresses be 
forgotten, whose proper aspirations 
vanished as the result of a lottery— 
nothing more nor less—even though it 
was one organized by the Earl Marshal, 
conducted by the Lord Chief Justice, 
and justified by the Lord Chancellor. 
Had they not (so the peers dared to 
object, in private), by the Letters 
Patent which created them, the right to 
a “‘seat place and voice in the Public 
Assemblies of the Sovereign’? And 
what sort of assembly is the Coronation 
if it is not a Public Assembly of the 
Sovereign? The Minister of Works 
could indeed have solved these and 
other problems had he arranged for the 
ceremony to begin in Westminster Hall, 
as had been done for centuries—for 
every Coronation, in fact, until that of 
William IV, (George IV having pro- 
vided too glorious a banquet there for 
the country to endure another one so 
soon afterwards). There would have 
been a splendid move from the Hall to 
the Abbey, with “‘ an ordered procession 
and triumphal chanting’: Salva Festa 
Dies they sang at this point when 
Queen Elizabeth I was crowned. In- 
stead of which, alas! Mr. Eccles has 
slavishly yielded to the entreaties of his 
modern architects, and has had erected 
at vast expense the usual accretion to 
the Abbey, whose effective life is a 
matter of hours, or even minutes, and 
which is not even to be used (as the 
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public wrongly supposes) as a refuge 
for distinguished guests to crouch 
during long periods, lugubriously sip- 
ping coffee out of each other’s coronets. 
Nobody but a republican, however, 
would object to the other ornaments, 
and/or utilities, which temporarily 
glitter on the face of London; even if 
they are not rich jewels, the “* Ethiope’s 
ear” is certainly in need of some 
decoration, though it must be confessed 
that the Ethiope himself appears a 
trifle self-conscious about the whole 
affair; some of the lamp standards in 
particular seem painfully surprised to 
find themselves in pale mauve and pink, 
at their age. Not so the coaches, 
horses, attendants, and principal actors, 
who have the air of being so perfectly 
used to this sort of event that one 
suspects them of taking part in some 
other Olympian Coronation every day 
of the week, when not required for duty 
in the metropolis. 

All these opportunities for colour, 
jollity; admiration, and the making and 
spending of moncy should, the unin- 
structed observer might suppose, be 
their own justification. You do not 
ask, why is a Cup Final? Still less, 
therefore, why is a Coronation? These 
things are their own reward, like a fine 
May morning; or like bacon and eggs. 
But no: it has not yet been worth any- 
body’s while to question the Cup Final, 
exuding as it does the mildest of 
political flavours, especially in an era 
devoted to bread-and-circuses; nor 
would enquiry be popular. But the 
prodnose puritan is not satisfied with 
pageantry until some cold grey propo- 
sition is found which can be put for- 
ward as a sufficient reason for bringing 
the crowds to their feet in a burst of 
cheering, or for setting the Northern 
manufacturer to the feverish production 
of tin wastepaper baskets embellished 
with the Royal Arms. The theory that 
people need to have some such idea as 
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“The Crown is the Visible Symbol of 
Unity within the Commonwealth ”’ at 
the backs of their minds in order to feel 
quite comfortable while enjoying the 
Changing of the Guard has only to be 
stated to be dismissed as bosh. Yet it 
is not an entirely un-English attitude; 
the sort of attitude which has been 
known to describe the Queen as “a 
useful Constitutional Device.’’ Imagine 
the fervour of an audience rising to 
sing “‘ God Save Our Useful Constitu- 
tional Device.” 

Yet the true cause which lives in all 
the rejoicing is less commonplace than 
the little modern Bentham suggests, and 
lies somewhere in the fact that men 
socially are hierarchical, by the nature 
which they have been given. There are 
indeed too few, rather than too many 
hierarchies in a country whose public 
opinion sets the Royal Family in the 


stratosphere and the rest nowhere, with 
only Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. 
Stanley Matthews hovering, if that is 
the right word, somewhat uncertainly 
in between. We are probably nearer to 
Shakespeare’s 


Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed 
King 


than we are to The Times of 1838 which, 
in discussing Queen Victoria’s Corona- 
tion, informed its readers that “ the 
anointing is a part of the ceremony more 
recommended by antiquity than deli- 
cacy, and will probably be omitted 
altogether.” 

But we have left the Roundabout; 
and now rockets are going up, bells are 
ringing, and there is a large and up- 
roarious crowd in the Mall. Excuse 
me, you’re sitting on my flag. 
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GAS AND GARTERS 


By THE HON. JOHN GRIGG 


N April 24th the Prime Minister 

was dubbed a Knight of the Garter 

and became Sir Winston Churchill. 
The following imaginary conversation 
took place the next evening between two 
imaginary people—Lord Smugness, K.G., 
and Mr. Jonathan Newbroom. 

Lord Smugness is prouder of his 
lineage than of his excellent brains. He 
has a very good record of public service 
and although he now spurns the rough- 
and-tumble of party politics he is still a 
most important and influential figure. 
His manners are all that could be expec- 
ted of a self-conscious English gentle- 
man, and his temper is cool. 

Mr. Jonathan Newbroom is a much 
younger and less experienced man, who 
cannot and does not boast a long pedi- 
gree, but who has a healthy respect for 
English traditions, combined with an 
earnest desire for constructive change. 
His principal virtue is imagination; his 
principal defect impatience. 

Lord Smugness is a thoughtful host 
and he has just filled Mr. Newbroom’s 
glass and his own with vintage port. 

Lord S.: Well, ’'m very glad indeed 
about Winston’s Garter. No man has 
ever done more to deserve it. 

J. N.: Lentirely agree; but, if you'll 
forgive me for saying so, very few of its 
recipients have deserved it at all. 
Winston has done more good to the 
Garter by accepting it than the Queen 
has done to him by conferring it. 

Lord S.: Do you really think that? 
I doubt if Winston thinks so himself. 
He is enough of a traditionalist, and 
enough of an historian, to appreciate all 
that the Garter means and has meant. 
It is the badge of English chivalry and 
even the greatest of Englishmen must 
be proud to wear such a badge. 
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J. N.: Of course they must be, but 
all too often the greatest of English- 
men have not been given it to wear. 
Charles II, for instance, gave it to his 
illegitimate sons, but not to Clarendon 
or Halifax. George III gave it to Bute 
and North, but not to the Elder Pitt. 
As Melbourne said, there has been 
“no damned merit in it’; and in the 
present century it has been necessary to 
create an Order of Merit to serve the 
purpose which the Garter has failed to 
serve. 

Lord S.: There I think you are mis- 
taken. The Order of Merit is an alto- 
gether different matter. Of course 
those who belong to it are very dis- 
tinguished people, but they would be 
ill at ease, for the most part, as mem- 
bers of an ancient order of chivalry. 
Just imagine a collection of artists, 
novelists, poets, philosophers, astrono- 
mers and biologists, all strutting around 
in Garter robes. They would look— 
and feel—highly ridiculous. The Gar- 
ter is an appropriate recognition for 
some kinds of merit, but not for all. 

J. N.: That argument would be more 
likely to convince me if you would tell 
me what, precisely, are those cate- 
gories of merit for which the Garter is 
an appropriate recognition. In its 
early days it was often, I believe, 
awarded to those who excelled at 
jousting; more recently it seems to 
have become the prerogative of men of 
noble birth who excel, if at all, at field 
sports. But where does the merit 
come in? 

Lord S.: Needless to say, that is a 
gross exaggeration. But insofar as it is 
true, it cannot be said to prove what 
you think it proves. You know as well 
as I do that, in spite of all that has 


happened, England still possesses an 
hereditary landed aristecracy. There 
are still certain men, bearing historic 
names and living on ancestral ground, 
who are the accepted leaders—or, if 
you like, the accepted figureheads—in 
their own localities, and who are the 
very stuff of chivalry. To me it seems 
natural that these men should be 
Knights of the Garter. 

J. N.: Natural that they should be in 
the running, yes; but unless they have 
done something positive to deserve it, as 
you have—something more than simply 
inherit titles and estates—I do not think 
they should be given the most famous 
and romantic honour in the world. 
Apart from exceptional cases, like that 
of Winston Churchill, the Garter seems 
to have been bestowed not so much on 
English worthies as on Court favourites. 

Lord S.: Why make that invidious 
distinction? I should say that, “ apart 
from exceptional cases,” the favourites 
of our Sovereigns had been outstanding 
personalities in the State and deserving 
of honour on public grounds. Anyway, 
the whole spirit and tradition of the 
Garter would be destroyed if it ceased 
to be a mark of the Sovereign’s personal 
favour. 

J. N.: Be that as it may, I still think 
the terms of admission have been far 
too narrow. In particular I much 
regret the overwhelming preponderance 
of peers, which has become more 
marked, instead of less so, during the 
last few centuries. Queen Elizabeth I 
gave the Garter to six commoners 
(though not, alas, to Francis Drake or 
Walter Raleigh); but Queen Victoria’s 
Knights were all noblemen, and there 
has been no serious attempt to correct 
this unfortunate tendency. 

Lord S.: Like everyone else nowa- 
days, you are prejudiced against the 
peerage. But there may be something 
in what you Say. 

J. N.: Thank you for conceding that, 
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and please don’t think I’m prejudiced 
against the peerage. On the contrary, 
I believe in it wholeheartedly, but | 
don’t think its true cause is promoted 
by its having a virtual monopoly of the 
Order of the Garter. Chivalry and 
nobility may often coincide, but they 
are not identical. 

Lord S.: All right, then. Have you 
any other complaints? 

J. N.: Yes, I have. Why has the 
Garter been given to so many foreign 
royalties, including a number of dis- 
reputable characters, while it has never, 
to my knowledge, been given to an 
American or even to a British subject 
overseas? If it is to be regarded as 
“the badge of English chivalry,” it 
cannot surely be distributed quite so 
freely to. foreigners. 

Lord S.: Dumas, you may remem- 
ber, makes out that Athos had the 
Garter. There have always been some 
foreigners in the Order, if only as super- 
numerary members, and I have no 
doubt that this has been of great diplo- 
matic value to the country. For obvi- 
ous reasons, foreign members have 
nearly always been royalties (Athos 
would have been most unlikely to 
belong), and the absence of Americans 
is hardly surprising. Those who have 
chosen a republican form of govern- 
ment cannot expect to partake in the 
institutions of monarchy. 

J. N.: Then what price your diplo- 
matic considerations? You can take 
your stand either on strict propriety or 
on diplomacy, but not on both. The 
Americans are our closest friends in the 
world, and they set quite as much store 
by the institutions of monarchy as we 
do. This may be a paradox, but it is 
manifestly true. They cannot accept 
our titles, much as they would like to, 
but they can and do accept our decora- 
tions. President Eisenhower became 
a G.C.B. some time ago without calling 
himself Sir Dwight. As Head of the 
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American State he should, in my 
opinion, be a Knight of the Garter. 

Lord S.: Perhaps you would like us 
to include Senator McCarthy, while 
we are about it. 

J. N.: Burlesque is no answer to a 
good case. But even if you object to 
the Americans, you cannot surely 
object to eminent subjects of the Crown 
in other parts of the Commonwealth. 
If English provincial magnates—Lords- 
Lieutenant and so on—are to be con- 
sidered worthy of the Garter, then I 


suggest that the Governors-General of: 


Dominions should be given it almost as 
a matter of course. It is really pre- 
posterous that the Garter Star should 
blaze in Barsetshire, while Australia and 
New Zealand should have to be con- 
tent with St. Michael and St. George. 

Lord S.: That may be a matter of 
concern to you, but I have never heard 
of any responsible person in the Dom- 
inions who was dissatisfied with the 
present system. 

J. N.: Must we always delay giving 
people their due until they are clamour- 
ing for redress? The essence of states- 
manship is to satisfy the public, not to 
wait until it is dissatisfied. Besides, if 
an idea is good in itself it should on 
principle be adopted. “A _ great 
Empire and small minds go ill to- 
gether.” 

Lord S.: 1 suppose you think [’'m 
very small-minded, but when you’ve 
had as much to do with human beings 
as I have you will realize that there is 
some wisdom in the words quieta non 
movere. 

J. N.: It was that wisdom which lost 
us the American Colonies, which led to 
the rise of Socialism, and which landed 
us in two World Wars. Things are 
never so quiet as they seem and rigidity 
is the worst enemy of true conservatism. 

Lord S.: Politics, politics, politics. 
Can we never keep clear of politics ? 


J. N.: In the broad sense, certainly 
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not, unless you want to go back to the 
good old days of pre-history, when man 
was not yet a political animal and when 
there were no kingdoms, no peerages— 
and no Garters. 

Lord S.: Vve no wish to revert to 
barbarism, but most politicians seem 
never to have emerged from that state. 

J..N.: You are thinking of party 
politicians, who are sometimes an evil, 
though nearly always a necessary evil. 
But politics in general is a subject which 
transcends party and which concerns 
every civilized man. 

Lord S.: Thank you for your instruc- 
tion, but what has that to do with the 
Garter? 

J. N.: Well, the Queen is the sup- 
reme public figure of this nation and of 
the whole Commonwealth, and the 
Garter is one of the most important 
weapons, so to speak, in her armoury. 
In the struggle to reconcile tradition 
with change—which is the great struggle 
of our time—that weapon should not 
be wasted. In Edward III’s time 
England and the Crown had a limited 
range of responsibility, but to-day their 
range is almost unlimited. The Garter, 
therefore, which is both a creature of 
the Crown and a precious tradition of 
England, can no longer be bestowed in 
accordance with medieval standards or, 
for that matter, with Victorian stan- 
dards. It must be used in accordance 
with the wider social and political 
values which now prevail. 

Lord S.: You say wider social 
values. Does that mean that you were 
not impressed by my attempt just now 
to describe the sort of people to whom 
the Garter could suitably be given? 

J. N.: Not altogether, as I tried to 
explain. In my opinion the Garter 
should always be given to gentlemen, 
but my interpretation of that term is 
probably more comprehensive than 
yours. The phrase “ Nature’s gen- 
tleman ’”’ comes to mind and I suggest 


that chivalry in that sense, combined 
with eminence in national or Common- 
wealth affairs, should be the criterion 
by which Knights of the Garter are 
chosen. 

Lord S.: You have already given 
some specific examples, but who else 
do you think should be, or should have 
been, admitted to the Order? 

J. N.: If you don’t mind, I should 
prefer not to mention any more living 
characters, though I should have no 
difficulty in doing so. Looking at the 
immediate past, I think Ernest Bevin 
should have been offered the Garter. 
Perhaps he was, but I have never heard 
any rumour to that effect. He would 
have carried the insignia with just as 
much panache as any of your blue- 
blooded mediocrities. 

Lord S.: I resent that expression and 
I reserve my opinion as to Ernest 
Bevin’s fitness to have the Garter. 
Even if he had been offered it, he might 
not have accepted it, because his sense 
of fitness might not have been the same 
as yours. But can you think of anyone 
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else in the past who may have been 
overlooked ? 

J. N.: I could give you quite a long 
list, but I will suggest just two more 
names—two illustrious names. As 
you know, I think the Order of the 
Garter should now include not only 
foreign potentates (as it has done for 
centuries) but above all men of English 
or foreign extraction who achieve fame 
and perform great deeds within the 
Commonwealth. The Commonwealth, 
not England only, is now the Queen’s 
domain, and to illustrate my point I 
will simply mention the names of Field- 
Marshal Smuts and Sir Wilfred 
Laurier. 


Lord S.: They were great men, 


certainly, and great gentlemen in their 
way. Perhaps you may be right about 
those two. At any rate Laurier would 
have understood the Garter motto. 
May I have the port when you have 
finished with it? 

At this point the conversation was 
diverted to lighter topics. 

JOHN GRIGG. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


NE brief extract may be quoted 
( )éen the first Episode of the 
Month in the June, 1903, num- 
ber of The National Review. It refers 
to King Edward VII’s useful and 


successful visits to France, Italy and 
Portugal. 


It would be puerile to pretend, out of 
deference to Whig superstitions, that 
the King is no politician—using the 
word in its scientific sense—and that as 
a limited monarch he is limited to the 
discharge of purely ornamental func- 
tions. On the contrary, the Crown is a 
very living factor at the present day. It 


fills a larger space than ever in the pub- 
lic mind, and the King’s tour has un- 
questionably affected the international 
situation, while incidentally it has 
strengthened the prestige of the Sover- 
eign. His Majesty has, if we may be 
permitted to say so, joined hands with 
his people in broadening the basis of 
our foreign policy. ... 


When we consider the part which 
King Edward’s great-grand-daughter is 
playing in the world, we can indeed feel 
that we have said goodbye, once and 
for all, to “‘ Whig superstitions.” 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
SOME LADIES AND A JESTER * 


By ERIC GILLETT 


7 HY George Sand?” is the 
\ \ question M. André Maurois 
asks at the beginning of his 
new biography of the most prolific of 
women novelists, and he answers his 
own question by remarking that his 
interest in her was kindled when he 
was making researches into the life of 
Marcel Proust. Sand’s novels were the 
first grown-up books Proust received 
as presents from his mother and grand- 
mother. Later, when he had matured 
into a good judge of style, he liked the 
novels, “ever redolent of goodness of 
heart and moral distinction.” Proust 
was not alone among writers in admir- 
ing Sand. Balzac, Flaubert, and Dosto- 
ievsky had also paid handsome tributes 
to her. This accumulated praise was 
responsible for rousing M. Maurois’ 
active interest. He began to study the 
life and works of a woman, who, “ for 
the greater part of her life, was a power- 
ful spiritual influence, and who, to-day, 
is far too seldom read.” 

When Sand was writing about her 
great friend, Marie Dorval, she remark- 
ed that her nature was lovely, generous 
and tender, her intelligence outstanding, 
and that her life had been filled with 
loose ends and wretchedness. This is 
a judgment that could be made with 
perfect truth about George Sand. 
Stormy, brilliant, wayward, but gifted 
with extraordinary tenacity of purpose 
as an author, she wrote as rapidly as 
Walter Scott and as regularly as 
Trollope. It was her habit to sit down 
to her desk at 10 p.m. She did not 
leave it until five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Her output was, consequently, 
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enormous, and although many of her 
stories are difficult to read to-day, she 
excelled at simple tales of rustic life, 
pastorals of the countryside she knew 
so well. Her autobiographical works 
will always appeal to anyone who 
delights in the self-portraiture of genius, 
and there can be no doubt that Sand 
deserves this title. In this country she 
has been admired and followed by 
writers as diverse as Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, George Eliot, and Thomas 
Hardy. In Russia, Dostoievsky and 
Turgeniev were directly inspired by her. 

Sand is lucky in her latest biographer. 
M. Maurois, as his recent book on 
Proust shows, has reached a stage in 
his career, when he has discarded the 
earlier influences which made his earlier 
biographies merely delightful and amus- 
ing reading. I feel that his British 
subjects, Shelley and Disraeli, appear 
in his pages as distant relatives of the 
inimitable Colonel Bramble and his 
charming colleagues. His Proust and, 
now, his George Sand are depicted in 
the round. Infinite care, research, and 
painstaking scholarship have been 
applied to their composition, and with 
the great wealth of material available 
for a study of Sand, he has risen to the 


* Télia: The Life of George Sand. By 
André Maurois. Cape. 25s. 

Angela Burdett-Coutts and the Victorians. 
By Clara Burdett Patterson. Murray. /8s. 

Marie Corelli: The Woman and the Legend. 
By Eileen Bigland. Jarrolds. 18s. 

Lady Eleanor Smith: A Memoir. By Lord 
Birkenhead. Hutchinson. J/5s. 

Mirror of Flowers. By Dorothea Eastwood. 
Verschoyle. 2/s. 

Nineteen to the Dozen. By Arthur Marshall. 
Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 
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occasion and written a Life, so well 
documented and soundly constructed 
that it will stand as the definitive book 
on the subject, unless, as he modestly 
says, future scholars alight on sources 
he has missed. M. Maurois gives the 
impression that he is so much in love 
with his subject that there is still more 
to come, but I doubt it. He has 
written a fascinating book, beautifully 
translated by Mr. Gerard Hopkins. 
It should lead to an English revival of 
interest in Sand’s writings, particularly 
in the rustic novels and in the Histoire 
de ma Vie. 

Aurore Dupin’s life was a novel. It 
is a pity that Tolstoy was not available 
to write it. Her parents were attending 
a dance in Paris on July 1, 1804, when 
her mother suddenly felt unwell and 
withdrew. A few moments later her 
father was told that he had a daughter. 
** She will be fortunate,” said an aunt, 
“she was born among the roses to the 
sound of music.” In a sense the fore- 
cast was a true one, but it can hardly be 
said to have anticipated the almost 
Wagnerian turmoil that was to follow. 
A year or so later, Aurore, staying with 
her parents at the royal palace in 
Madrid, was dressed in a miniature 
uniform to gratify Murat. It seems 
to have instilled a passion in the child 
for wearing men’s clothes that never left 
her. It may even have helped to develop 
the masculine element in her character 
which caused her to be so widely mis- 
understood in her lifetime. Sainte- 
Beuve was her friend for over thirty 
years and he must have the last word: 


In the great crises of action her intel- 
lect, her heart and her temperament are 
at one. She is a thorough woman, but 
with none of the pettinesses, subter- 
fuges, and mental reservations of her 
sex; she loves wide vistas and bound- 
less horizons and instinctively seeks 
them out; she is concerned for universal 
happiness and takes thought for the 
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improvement of mankind—the last in- 
firmity and most innocent mania of 
generous souls. Her works are in very 
deed the echo of our times. 


M. Maurois has risen to the heights of 
his remarkable theme. Lélia: The Life 
of George Sand is an ornament even in 
an age of excellent biographies. 

It is a pity that the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts could not have been commem- 
orated by a hand as talented as his. 
This is no reflection on Mrs. Patterson, 
a great-niece, who makes a modest and 
intelligent use of letters from all kinds 
of correspondents, among them the 
great Duke of Wellington, Dickens, 
Henry Irving and many others. Angela 
Burdett-Coutts and the Victorians does 
not pretend to be a comprehensive Life. 
It is chiefly an account of the friend- 
ships of a very great philanthropist, 
whose interests were widespread, and 
who had the power to attract to her- 


_ self people in many walks of life be- 


cause she was intelligent, broad-minded, 
and almost endlessly charitable to the 
obscure and poor. It was the Duke of 
Wellington who taught her to look 
after her money even when she was 
distributing a large amount of it in 
charity. The long chapter on their 
friendship is the heart of this book. It 
reflects the greatest credit on them 
both. Although there were forty-five 
years between them their relationship 
became so close that there was much 
speculation about them. In February, 
1847, the Duke wrote: 


My dearest Angela! 

I have passed every moment of the 
Evening and Night since I quitted you 
in reflecting upon our conversation of 
yesterday! Every word of which I 
have considered repeatedly! My first 
duty towards you is that of Friend, 
Guardian, Protector! You are young, 
my dearest! You have before you the 
prospect of at least twenty years of 
enjoyment of Happiness in Life! I 
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entreat you again in this way, not to 
throw yourself away upon a Man old 
enough to be your Grandfather, who 
however Strong, Hearty and Healthy at 
present, must and will certainly in time 
feel the consequences and infirmities of 
Age! You cannot know, but I do, the 
dismal consequences to you of this 
certainty! ... 


With Dickens the Baroness was on 
different ground. Their partnership in 
doing good was most valuable, and it 
seems odd to reflect that if it had not 
been for the Baroness we should never 
have known Mrs. Gamp, Betsy Prig 
and the enigmatic Mrs. Harris. Mrs. 
Patterson tells this odd story and tells 
it well. It is sad to think that so much 
family correspondence to and from the 
Baroness has been destroyed that a 
full-dress biography of her can never be 
written. She was one of the greatest 
Victorians, a friend of friends and an 
imaginative philanthropist. Her chari- 
ties have become almost legendary, but 
that is no fault of hers. Marie Corelli, 
whose peculiar career has just been 
celebrated by Mrs. Eileen Bigland in a 
most amusing and understanding book, 
Marie Corelli: The Woman and the 
Legend, encouraged and cultivated fan- 
tasy about herself, her birth, and her 
work, in her lifetime, and this is curious 
because she spent much of her child- 
hood within a stone’s throw of George 
Meredith’s Flint Cottage on Box Hill, 
and he did much the same thing. 

I remember attending, about thirty 
years ago, a performance at the old 
Stratford Memorial Theatre. It was 
attended by a party of distinguished 
members of the P.E.N. Club, headed by 
John Galsworthy and Bernard Shaw, 
between whose two places in the front 
row of the dress circle there was a vacant 
seat when the curtain rose. At the end 
of the first scene, the house lights were 
raised, and a singular personage made 
her way along the narrow gangway to 
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the vacant seat. She was small, she was 
dumpy, she was magnificently but un- 
suitably dressed. Mauve chiffon was 
the dominant motif, and a large scarf 
floated behind her like a banner. As 
she advanced, Corelli—for it was she— 
bowed in a dignified manner to right 
and left, and nobody took the slightest 
notice, but when she had come to 
anchor, her embarrassed neighbours 
fussed pleasantly about her like two 
large tugs coping with a miniature but 
intractable liner. It is a pleasant 
memory and I cherish it because it was 
the only time I saw Shaw looking 
really modest and, somehow, at a loss. 
In a distant and lesser seat the faithful 
Bertha Vyver, Miss Corelli’s constant 
companion, watched her benignly, wear- 
ing upon her corsage a cameo, about 
the size of a soup-plate, of her adored 
mistress. 

Mrs. Bigland has adopted this per- 
spective for her survey of the career, 
stormy and humorous, of this generous- 
hearted, self-deluding eccentric. Cor- 
elli’s novels, with their tremendous 
themes, were not without a germ of 
greatness in them. Like other writers, 
some of them widely praised to-day, she 
had not a vestige of humour in her. 
Two stories, not related by~ Mrs. 
Bigland, may be told here. When 
asked whether she had ever encoun- 
tered her famous rival, Mr. Hall Caine, 
Corelli drew herself up to her full 
height of what appeared to be rather 
less than five feet, and replied with 
hauteur, “‘ No we have never met, 
neither the one, nor the other!” 
Almost as agreeable was the occasion 
when, refusing to acknowledge Sum- 
mer Time and thereby causing a great 
muddle in her kitchen and elsewhere, 
she issued a number of invitations to 
a luncheon party at Mason Croft. 
Remonstrated with, she refused to 
amend her hospitable letters in any 
way. “ No, no,” she repeated, “‘ God’s 
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time is good enough for me! ”’ and no 
reminders about the mundane origins 
of Greenwich Mean Time could make 
her change her intention. 

Ridiculous though she often was, I 
believe that Hazlitt would have under- 
stood and sympathized with her. Like 
her, he was always making enemies, 
with the best of intentions, and failing 
utterly to comprehend why he did so. 
She set the respectable town of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon by the ears and in- 
dulged in a fatuous war of pamphlet- 
eering with the local notables. She 
maintained a gondola and brought 
over a gondolier to waft her, reclining 
languorously, up and down the river. 
(The photograph of the craft shown in 
the book is of another vessel.) She 
wrote broadsheets about what people 
ought to do in the First World War, 
and was fined, herself, for hoarding tea 
and sugar. When Mr. Asquith asked 
her, just for something to say, how she 
wrote her novels, she startled him by 
replying in a dreamy voice, “ Oh, I sit 
beneath the apple trees and the words 
just come! ”’ 

Marie Corelli’s career is one of the 
most curious in literature. Appearing, 
first of all, as a musical prodigy, she 
soon made a name for herself as a very 
youthful novelist and a society pet. At 
Homberg she enjoyed the company of 
the Prince of Wales. Later, she made 
a kindly attempt to patronize Ouida, 
which was not well received. Mrs. 
Bigland has treated her fairly and well, 
and the result is most satisfactory, but 
I do not think that I feel inclined to 
venture again upon one of the Corelli 
novels. I find them more difficult and 
less rewarding than the works of the 
late M. P- Shiel. 

It must be twenty years or more since 
I read some examination papers from 
Eton of high promise. At the time I 
noted the writers name. It was 
Furneaux. I felt that one day he would 
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. become a considerable author. He has 


been slower in making his mark than I 
expected he would be, but I am im- 
pressed by the sense of style, the high 
spirits, and the tact shown by him in 
his Memoir of his sister, Lady Eleanor 
Smith, She was a romantic, with a love 
of practical jokes, a passion for the 
circus, and a genuine talent for writing 
lively, popular fiction. It is, indeed, 
astonishing to read that her best known 
story, Red Wagon, was turned down by 
several publishers before Mr. Victor 
Gollancz wisely accepted it. 

Lady Eleanor had a knack of collect- 
ing eccentric friends and acquaintances. 
Lord Birkenhead has included a num- 
ber of these curious wild fowl in his 
book. Best of all was her genuine gift 
of friendship. As her brother remarks, 
the proof of her life must surely reside 
in the ardent memory of her friends. 
There is no doubt that it is safe in their 
hands and it is right that this sympa- 
thetic and amusing Memoir should 
have been written by one who knew her 
well and is able to present her portrait 
to a wider circle of people, who enjoyed 
her novels and will be glad to know 
something about their author. 

Botanologers, botanology, and bot- 
anomancy all appear in my Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary, but not 
botanophils. The word has been used 
by Mrs. Eastwood to describe the people 
who are interested in wild flowers and 
would like to know more about them, 
but who cannot remember their scien- 
tific names and do not particularly 
want to do so. 

Mrs. Eastwood deals in enchant- 
ments, as readers of her lovely River 
Diary will agree. When I reviewed it, 
about two years ago, I called it “ un- 
expected, refreshing and unusual,” and 
so I turned to her Mirror of Flowers 
with natural anticipation, refusing to 
be put off by her forbidding “‘ botano- 
phil.” It sounds like a term of strong 
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reproach, but it appears that Mrs. 
Eastwood found it in Mr. Andrew 
Young’s A Prospect of Flowers, where 
he mentions the botanophil as being 
so much of a plant-seeker that “ in 
winter, when there are few plants to 
find, he usually hibernates;’’ and she 
claims to be one herself. 

The eight essays in Mirror of Flowers 
bear the unmistakable stamp of Mrs. 
Eastwood’s personality. Without any 
straining or striving she has fashioned 
a style, literary, allusive, delightful, 
which is the perfect vehicle for these 
random pieces about wild flowers and 
many other matters. She has been in- 
spired by the seventeenth century her- 
balists and poets, but she flits happily 
from author to plant, from Shakespeare 
to sprites. She can place in a fortunate 
conjunction young ladies and old botany 
books: 


Then, too, I love the very feel of such 
books. I love their warm _ leather 
bindings, their sherry-coloured glints 
and gleams and their faint autumnal 
smell. I love the golden wreaths and 
scrolls and crowns imprinted on their 
spines, their marbled end-papers cheer- 
fully splashed with pinks and blues and 
greens, and I love the slight roughness 
of their creamy pages, that, on being 
turned, give a sense of pleasure, of 
friendly companionship no modern 
book supplies. Even those in dun- 
coloured board or cheap cloth are 
kindly to the touch, and seem pleased at 
being noticed again after the long and 
dusty waiting for a buyer that most of 
them have suffered. 


There are most pleasant fancies in 
Flow’r of Cities, where the author has 
the agreeable idea of wondering what 
would happen if a mammoth were to 
put its gigantic head through the 
windows of the Cavalry Club. Some 
meditations on Time and London flora 
follow. I was glad to know that, during 
the last war, Galinsoga parviflora (Gal- 


lant Soldiers) appropriately tlowered on 
West End bomb-sites. They bloomed 
in the company of Yellow Goats-beard, 
Nipplewort, Cats-ear and Common 
Hawkbit. 

In the astonishing variety of its sub- 
ject matter Mirror of Flowers has some- 
thing in common with the seventeenth 
century volumes which delight its 
author. Until recent years there have 
been very few English women essayists. 
This most placid of literary forms is the 
least congenial to the more mercurial 
sex. Mrs. Eastwood is an angler. She 
has spent halcyon days on the Usk and 
elsewhere, and now, of her bounty, she 
is generous enough to proffer, in her 
books, a liberal share of her pleasures. 

To end up with, a book that has made 
me laugh. I venture to recommend it 
although books that one finds humor- 
ous often prove sad disappointments to 
others. Few broadcasters have given 
me greater pleasure than Mr. Arthur 
Marshall. The topsy-turvy girls’ school 
world—it was a twisted Angela Brazil- 
ian world—to which he introduced us 
in his radio talks, given in a fruity 
contralto voice that must have belonged 
to a scolding governess of impeccable 
propriety, were a joy. His Nurse 
Dugdale was a kind of principal boy of 
the hospitals. Nineteen to the Dozen is 
his first published collection of stories 
and articles, many of them are in his 
broadcast tradition. A few of them are 
more ambitious. File Copies could only 
have been written by a very efficient and 
perceptive schoolmaster. It gives the 
housemaster’s correspondence with two 
parents who are separated and it has a 
charmingly happy ending. More char- 
acteristic of the author is the Advice 
for Operatic Heroines. All the dis- 
tinguished ladies who are to appear at 
Covent Garden this year should be 
compelled to read this piece before 
their contracts are signed. As for poor 
Briinnhilde: ‘Settle down quietly 
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somewhere (why not Shropshire?) and, 
if you feel that you don’t want to get 
rusty, enter for an occasional point-to- 
point. I don’t think that I should sing 
during any competitive riding: the 
other horses will not be accustomed to 
it and we don’t want any black looks 


in the unsaddling enclosure, do we?” 

And now perhaps Mr. Hamish Hamil- 
ton will give us a book of Mr. Marshall’s 
broadcasts. I should like to put my 
name down for a copy at once. 


Eric GILLETT. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
FENCE" 


By FIELD-MARSHAL SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK 


being asked by all sorts of people— 

“Why this glorification of Rom- 
mel ? ’’—‘* Why all: these books and 
articles and films about a German 
general—a bitter enemy of England ?” 
Personally, I have never been able to 
discover any real effort to canonize or 
glorify Rommel as a man or as a Ger- 
man. The books and films which have 
been written about him seek to show 
him as a commander—as a leader of 
men in modern war. They certainly do 
not seek to glorify him as a Nazi or the 
Nazis as a class. 

In The Rommel Papers we have 
Rommel portrayed by himself. We 
can see him as he was, speaking his 
thoughts as he thought them at the 
time and giving his opinions as he 
found them on the spot, not tidied up 
and embellished in the light of after- 
knowledge or distorted by the wishful 
thinking in which even the most honest 
and pure-minded of men—especially 
generals—are almost certainly fated to 
indulge as the clear-cut silhouette of 
things as they were recedes into the 
distance. 

For myself, I detest the Nazis and 
all their works. Hitler, to me, was an 
abomination—and so, really, was he to 
Rommel. 


| AM continually and constantly 


But as a man and a soldier, I find 
much to admire in the regular German 
Army, both in their officers and in the 
rank and file. They had a magnificent 
discipline and pride in their profes- 
sion—however distasteful that pro- 
fession may be to those to whom war 
and those who wage it are anathema. 

These Germans were soldiers because 
they served their country, and not 
necessarily because they worshipped the 
god of war. 

Generally speaking, the German 
Army—not the Nazi S.S. formations— 
fought magnificently and cleanly, and 
Rommel was perhaps the finest and 
cleanest battle-leader of them all. It 
seems to me that the reputation 
Rommel built up amongst our own 
men—our own British soldiers—in the 
Western Desert may have owed much 
to the fact that Rommel, unlike most 
German generals, would probably have 
been just as good a leader of British 
troops as he was of German. We 
British are—-or were—wont to pride 
ourselves on our special aptitude for 
training and leading men of alien 
races—witness the old Indian Army 
and many other such troops—but I 
believe that if Rommel had been a 


* The Rommel Papers. Edited by Capt. 
B. H. Liddell Hart. Collins. 25s. 
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British officer he might have been a 
very good one. 

To my mind this book is unique, and 
therefore supremely fascinating. The 
lay reader may feel, right at the start, 
that he is going to be enmeshed in a 
net of petty tactical detail, dealing with 
the affairs of companies, platoons and 
even sections, striving, under Rommel’s 
close personal direction, to force a 
crossing over the Meuse or the Somme. 
But he must read these stories as told 
by the man himself, for they reveal the 
man—his drive, his tactical insight, his 
passionate urge to get on, his complete 
disregard of personal danger and his 
extraordinary audacity. Having read 
so far, the reader will never again pause 
to wonder, as he goes on to read of 
great campaigns and battles in Africa 
and elsewhere, at Rommel’s power to 
command the deepest loyalty and the 
absolute obedience of the men who 
served under him. The Afrika Korps 
was surely a formation which any 
general, of whatever nationality, would 
have given his eyes to command— 
speaking, that is, purely as a profes- 
sional soldier. 

They had a pride and a will to win 
which can only be induced by a com- 
mander who has the absolute confid- 
ence of his men, no matter how arduous 
the conditions or how black the outlook. 

Rommel as a general certainly had 
his faults. His habit of roaming the 
battlefield, divorced completely, often 
for hours at a time, from his head- 
quarters and his system of communica- 
tion, was dangerous in the extreme and 
not infrequently led to trouble. At 
the same time, it gave him that incom- 
parable hold over his men and that 
wonderful power of keeping the battle 
moving, which must be the envy of 
anyone who aspires to lead men in 


war. 
In the Western Desert, Rommel, 
though really an Army Corps, if not 
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an Army, Commander, acted through- 
out as if he were a Brigade or Divisional 
Commander. His methods of com- 
mand could never, in my opinion, have 
been successful had he been a com- 
mander-in-chief in the field or even 
commander of a group of armies. 

As a leader on the actual field of 
battle he was superb. This may seem 
high praise, but I think that anyone 
who really studies these Papers will 
agree with this estimate of his ability. 

He was rash, sometimes almost to 
the point of madness, but his was a 
calculated rashness, and nine times out 
of ten it paid handsomely. Better to 
do something quickly, even if it is 
wrong, than to do nothing—that was 
Rommel’s motto, and it is a motto 
which every young officer should in- 
scribe indelibly in his memory. 

Rommel was a generous enemy, not 
only in his treatment of those in mis- 
fortune, such as prisoners of war, but 
also in his estimate and opinion of 
those against whom he was fighting. 
His tributes to the troops of the Com- 
monwealth who fought him in France 


* and Africa are obviously genuine, and 


not inspired by any idea of glorifying 
himself by magnifying the difficulties 
with which he had to contend. 

His letters to his wife and his son 
are most human documents, and, to 
my mind, reveal a man of simple mind 
and deep affections. 

In my humble opinion, this book 
deserves to be read and studied by all 
young officers whose task it is to train 
and lead soldiers for the defence of 
their country. 

The editing and arrangement of the 
book are surely first-class and the 
translation admirable. The book 
moves at a tremendous pace; once 
started one is carried along at almost 
breathless speed. 


C. J. E. AUCHINLECK. 
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THE OLD ELIZABETHAN AGE 


ELIZABETH I AND HER _ PARLIAMENTS, 
1559-1581. By J. E. Neale. Jonathan 
Cape. 25s. 


HIS book is a remarkable piece of 

scholarship, and forms a real contribu- 
tion to history; but it is for the student of 
the sixteenth century and not for the general 
public. Professor Neale assumes a good 
deal of detailed knowledge on the part of 
his readers, and without it they will tend to 
get his picture out of focus. For example, 
the shadow of Spain did very truly hang 
over both Queen and Parliament during 
the period under review, but in these pages 
the real facts of the international situation 
are suggested rather than described. The 
somewhat obscured truth was that for the 
first twenty years of her reign, Elizabeth I 
had very little to fear from Philip II, for 
the alternative to her was Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and as Mary was a relative of the 
Guises, her accession to the English throne 
would merely mean that London would 
pass under the control of Paris. Further- 
more, a direct attack on England might be 
followed by some form of agreement 
between Catholics and Huguenots in 
France which would range that kingdom 
on the side of Elizabeth, in which case the 
retention of the Low Countries might 
prove impossible. Elizabeth was thor- 
oughly aware of Philip’s embarrassments, 
and she took full advantage of them. All 
this is latent, rather than patent, in Pro- 
fessor Neale’s narrative. 

In marked contrast with the shrewdness 
of the Queen was the ignorance, narrow- 
mindedness, and lack of restraint of the~ 
House of Commons as depicted by the 
author. It was indeed fortunate for the 
future of England that those were not yet 
days of Parliamentary government, and 
that the Sovereign ruled as well as reigned. 
Time and time again our attention is 
called to situations when to have listened 
to the majority in the House of Commons 
would have been to precipitate first civil 
war and then foreign conquest. 

Possibly quite unintentionally, Pro- 
fessor Neale conveys the impression that 
the succession question was something 
new, whereas it had existed in one form or 
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another since the end of the fourteenth 
century. No English monarch had been 
safe on the throne since the deposition of 
Richard II, and the great achievement of 
Elizabeth was to make herself relatively so 
during the last fifteen years of her life. 
The background of the first Elizabethan 
age—as of the second—was change, and 
revolutionary change at that. When 
Gloriana came to the throne there’ were 
plenty of people still alive who remembered 
when a body of obscure rebels, armed with 
no better weapons than bills and bows, 
without cavalry or artillery, proved in the 
days of her grandfather able to cross the 
whole of southern England unmolested 
save for a brief skirmish at Guildford. 
Even when she died there were not a few 
of her subjects who could recall when Mass 
had been celebrated in every church, when 
the monasteries still stood, when there was 
a clerical majority in the House of Lords, 
and when the execrated Bishop of Rome 
was universally respected as His Holiness 
the Pope. 

In such circumstances men are apt to 
desire strong rule—to prefer monarchs to 
Parliamentary majorities—and sixteenth 
century England was no exception. 

In his concluding chapter the author 
indulges in an interesting speculation: 


If Elizabeth had married and produced 
children, the pattern of the reign would 
certainly have been changed. The Catholic 
menace from without, and therefore from 
within, would have been less serious, per- 
haps even negligible; the crusading or 
revolutionary spirit would probably soon 
have dissipated. . . . The reign might have 
been much more like that of Henry VIII, 
and in consequence the evolution of parlia- 
mentary government in this country... 
appreciably delayed. 


Whether that would have been a good 
thing or a bad thing is a matter of indi- 
vidual opinion, but there is certainly a 
good deal in Professor Neale’s argument. 

We are told that this present work is to 
have a sequel which will take the history 
of the Elizabethan Parliaments down to the 
death of the Queen. This is good news, 
but it is to be hoped that the succeeding 
volume will be free from the slang which 
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from time to time disfigures the present 
one. Such expressions as “ opposite 
number,” and “soften up,” are out of 
place in a book of this nature, while to 
describe the attraction of Calvinism for 
the Protestant exiles in the reign of Mary 
as a general tendency “ towards the left ” 
is to convey a wholly false impression. 


CHARLES PETRIE. 


BASIC INDUSTRY 
PROPHECY OF FAMINE. By H. J. Massing- 


ham and Edward Hyams. Thames 
and Hudson. 12s. 6d. 


HERE is a growing awareness that 

all is not well with man’s production 
of the food he needs. This book is yet 
another work in which the problem is 
stated in such terms and with such an 
array of facts and figures that the reader 
should be left in no doubt as to its magni- 
tude and urgency. The late Mr. H. J. 
- Massingham warred continually against 
the attitude of the town-dweller towards 
the countryman, his craft and his way of 
life; in the chapters he has written in 
this book he makes his point clearly 
for the last time. 

The problem is simply one of avoiding 
starvation for the people of this island 
within a measurable time. As grounds 
for their contention that the population 
in its present size and distribution will 
starve “‘ quite soon” the authors cite the 
declining capacity of other countries to 
send us food, cheap or otherwise, as in 
the past and to absorb our export manu- 
factures. In the chapters written by 
Mr. Edward Hyams details are given of 
the variety and quantities of the food- 
stuffs consumed by the people of this 
country, the percentages of them which 
are respectively home-grown and imported, 
with the reasons why the latter are un- 
likely to continue to flow in at even the 
present rate. 

The authors suggest remedies, but 
disarm financial criticism of them by 
contending that food is worth what it 
costs, that the case is desperate and the 
cost of the measures should not be 


counted. Among the remedies the authors 
put forward are a re-population of the 
countryside and a return to the principles 
of good husbandry which arise out of a 
knowledge of ecology, or the relation of 
man and animals to their natural sur- 
roundings, the interweaving of man, 
nature and things spiritual. In the first 
place they are opposed to a mere increase 
of agricultural wage-earners; instead they 
advocate a return to a _ land-owning 
peasantry, working their own holdings 
by modern methods with the help of 
modern machinery. They maintain, and 
rightly, that the land will be more inten- 
sively cultivated, with higher yields per 
acre and a raising of real fertility, by 
organic farming by such men. 

It is a fact, well known to those en- 
gaged in agriculture, that the highest 
output per acre is achieved on small 
farms worked by the farmer and his 
family; and the value as an incentive of 
the chance to own the land they work 
needs no emphasis. To-day the number 
of landworkers is probably about 2 per 
cent. per 100 acres; and the numbers 
engaged in farming decline annually. 
Details as to how the desired social 
revolution shall be brought about are 
not given and there is only a hint of the 
modern mental attitude summed up in 
the phrase “enslavement to drudgery.” 
Yet Mr. Massingham was not one of 
those who think that “ farming is fun” 
—anyone who thinks so does not know 
just how cold is a pitchfork handle on a 
dark, frosty morning in mid-winter—but 
he understood the calm content that 
comes from work in barn and field; and 
he was convinced that to set agriculture 
above industry was of paramount impor- 
tance to the survival of the British nation. 

When dealing with the land-grab by 
those concerned with urban development, 
expansion of industry and War Depart- 
ment installations, some truly astounding 
facts are given. The first-mentioned 
swallows up 80 square miles of farm land 
every year. At the present time some 
23 million acres of land in this country 
are under Service departments’ domina- 
tion—and very little of this acreage is on 
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marginal land—yet I find that out of an 
army of nearly half a million men only 
about 120,000 are in training, temporarily 
unfit or in transit to and from overseas. 
The tale lengthens; the abuse of land 
continues. Can we afford it? The authors 
are sure we cannot. 

There are many interesting points and 
suggestions made in the chapter on educa- 
tion by Mr. Hyams, but his plea for the 
nationalization of land, made elsewhere 
in the book, is too vaguely supported. 

How many will believe what is written 
in this book? How many will compla- 
cently ignore it ? 

G. P. MARTIN. 


IBSEN ON SKATES 


PREFACE TO IBSEN’S HEDDA GABLER, with 
a new translation of the play, By Eva 
Le Gallienne. Faber and Faber. 21s. 


OW unlucky for the theatre that the 

great playwrights who first used 
prose for presenting poetic truth on the 
stage worked, all three, in remote langu- 
ages! Ibsen, Strindberg and Chekhov 
were—and still are—unknown to us in the 
original: as the fathers of serious prose 
drama they preside from behind the veil 
of translation. Nor has that veil been 
rent by the genius for translation of a 
Scott-Moncrieff or by the creative inter- 
pretation that a fellow-poet such as Day 
Lewis could provide for Valéry. The 
range of possible translators has been 
narrowed almost to those with the ability 
to construe. 

Through such thick veils the salient 
points of character, the impact of the 
dramatic situations may reach us, though 
muffled (except perhaps by Constance 
Garnett). But of the quality of the 
language we can tell nothing. We do 
not know how Ibsen used the instrument 
of prose—its sounds, rhythms, overtones, 
nuances—the very possibilities which must 
have drawn him to it when in his maturity 
he turned from the verse in which he had 
earlier expressed himself. Of his literary 
quality—the quality without which no 
plays have ever survived—we are virtually 
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unaware. Of his prose dramatic style, we 
can be sure only that it cannot have been 
so flat and stilted as Archer made it. 

Miss Le Gallienne, the distinguished 
American actress, has taken Archer off his 
stilts and set him on skates instead. Her 
version reads as Archer modified rather than 
as taken fresh from the original. Many of 
Archer’s phrases are preserved. Some of 
the changes take us further from Ibsen to 
no apparent advantage. The result lends 
an up-to-date air to a play which was 
timeless in the ’nineties and is timeless still. 
We gain no more of its essential quality 
from Le Gallienne than we did from 
Archer. 

For the language is as flat in one as in 
the other—slick-flat instead of stilted-flat, 
that is all. Miss Le Gallienne has no more 
feeling for the ryhthm of a sentence as 
prose than Archer had. She can substi- 
tute “With a discharged pistol in his 
breast pocket”? for Archer’s “‘ With a 
pistol in his breast pocket, discharged.” 
Hardly an improvement: and both are 
terrible tongue-twisters for the actor who 
plays Brack. And she can turn Ibsen’s 
“ Lille fru Hedda ” (Miss Tesman’s retort 
to Hedda’s insult about the hat) into 
** Little Mrs. Tesman” and let Hedda 
reply, “I really didn’t look at it very 
closely, Miss Tesman,”’ without objecting 
to the jar of the conjunct but uncon- 
nected ‘‘ Tesmans.” 

This kind of insensitiveness is all the 
more disappointing because the preface 
itself shows that Miss Le Gallienne, who 
herself has often played Hedda, appreci- 
ates the magnificence of this tragedy of an 
eagle trapped in a hen-run and knows how 
it can be made effective in the theatre. 
The preface is in fact an analysis of the 
play from the players’ angle. The more 
technical the comment, the more valuable 
it is. Her remark that “If an actor can 
say quite simply at the end of the play 
* Shot herself in the temple—think of that 
(Ibsen’s “‘ Taenk det,”’ Archer’s “ Fancy 
that ’’)’ and not get a laugh, he has played 
the part well,” is perceptive indeed: and 
it is not the only one. 

In interpreting the play itself she is 
occasionally extravagant. It is surely out 
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of Hedda’s character to suggest that she 
has a suicide pact in mind when she hands 
Lovborg the pistol. What she craves is 
the power to make Lovborg kill himself 
at her bidding, the dark side of the power 
she envied in Thea when she exclaimed a 
moment earlier: “‘ To think that that pretty 
little fool should have influenced a man’s 
destiny! ’’ Miss Le Gallienne’s idea is 
based on notes Ibsen made on Hedda, but 
she admits that the theme of a suicide pact 
is never advanced in the play itself. 


Davip HIGHAM. 


Novels 
FENNY. Lettice Cooper. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


No More Meapows. Monica Dickens. 
Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 


THE FLAGELLANT OF SEVILLE. 
Morand. Lehmann Ltd. 


A BALL IN VENICE. 


Paul 
12s. 6d. 


Barker. 12s. 6d. 

PATROL. Fred Majdalany. Longman. 
9s. 6d. 

MAN ON THE TIGHT Rope. Neil Paterson. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 17s. 6d. 

ESCAPADE. Rex Warner. The Bodley 
Head. 10s. 


VERY now and again the reviewer, 
however case-hardened, is tempted to 
re-examine the problem of the best-seller 
and to reflect upon the fact that remark- 
able literary talent and expert craftsman- 
ship are so often harnessed to commonplace 
stories and unexacting themes. I will not 
go so far as to say that, among the books 
listed at the head of this article, the degree 
of professional competence is in inverse 
ratio to the seriousness of the book, for 
after all the novelist is, primarily, a story 
teller and the fairy tale the oldest type of 
story. 
The modern best-seller, however, is not 
a fairy tale. It has long since eschewed the 
copy-book values. Ellen Fenwick, the 
“‘ Fenny ” of Miss Lettice Cooper’s novel, 
never achieves the reward to which, forty 
years ago, her kindness and self-sacrifice 


Anthony Rhodes. 
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would have entitled her. It is true that, 
having had her only admirer seduced 
from her by a more dynamic charmer, she 
acquires, after much toil and stress the 
peace of mind we all ought to envy 
and the less exalted satisfaction of seeing 
her plans for a beloved child succeed. But 
I sometimes feel that our novelists have 
only substituted another set of copy-book 
values. 

** Fenny ”’ is a governess, living with an 
English family temporarily occupying a 
villa in Italy. She is prim, conscien- 
tious and easily hurt, and as her uncouth, 
maladjusted Daniel would have hurt 
her more in marriage than out of it, 
perhaps he was no great loss. “ Fenny,” 
Daniel and the completely selfish Made- 
leine, are extremely well drawn. The 
earlier part of Miss Cooper’s novel has a 
thread of genuine feeling but the golden 
thread fades, and the story goes on and on, 
through Ellen’s relationship with the 
children, Madeleine’s daughter Juliet and 
Shand, the American stepson of an Italo- 
American marriage, through fascism and 
the war to an end which is doubtless 
satisfying to amateurs of moral exaltation, 
but long overdue to this reviewer. 

Miss Monica Dickens does not go in 
for moral uplift. Her gift is for realism, 
sweetened, perhaps; but her people are 
very much citizens of a tried and harassed 
world. No More Meadows deals with an 
Anglo-American marriage. Christine, who 
works in a London store, marries Vinson 
Gaegler, an ambitious young American 
naval officer, and goes to live in Washing- 
ton. Miss Dickens is superb in the trivia, 
her scenes of life in the Book Department, 
her account of how it feels to be an English 
girl trying to run a Washington flat with a 
priggish husband out for advancement, 
her fearsome American mother-in-law, 
are very funny and also, we feel, exactly 
true. Only in deeper emotions does 
she falter. The Christine-Vinson-Tommie 
triangle is solved somewhat artificially, but 
Christine and Vinson themselves have the 
imperfections of life and the fluent narra- 
tive carries the reader along with the ieast 
possible effort. 

The reader has to make quite a consider- 
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able effort with The Flagellant of Seville 
and this is a pity, because the chances are 
that he may not, and the subject of the 
book is an important one. M. Paul 
Morand, once Vichy’s ambassador to 
Roumania and Switzerland, has chosen 
that period of Spanish history when a good 
many Spaniards looked to Napoleon to 
rid them of the rule of Charles IV, his 
queen Marie-Louise of Parma, and her 
favourite, Godoy. Among these liberal- 
thinking Spaniards was Don Luis, living 
with his young wife Maria Soledad in a 
country house twenty-five miles from 
Seville where “‘ nothing had changed since 
the entry of Ferdinand and Isabella.” 
Don Luis feels that true patriotism is not 
incompatible with serving Joseph Bona- 
parte; his wife, deeply as she loves him, 
cannot agree. The young couple drift 
further apart, as war with its inescapable 
savagery, the savagery which Goya drew, 
sweeps over the land. 

There are some terrible descriptions in 
this book and a good deal of hard thinking, 
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but the individual tragedy is, as so often, 
swallowed up in the horrors of war and the 
reader finds himself drawing further and 
further away from Luis and Marisol to- 
wards a consideration of nationalism, 
revolution and the inescapable fact of 
original sin. As a picture of Spain 
inspired by the Goya cartoons, as a reflec- 
tion upon the mixed motives of loyalties, 
this book is admirable and moving. The 
translation by Nora Wydenbruck is very 
good. But there were times when I found 
it ponderous, and I wondered what had 
become of that gay young Paul Morand 
who once delighted the twenties with 
Ouvert la nuit. Perhaps this book is the 
answer. 

Anthony Rhodes’s A Ball in Venice has 
a brilliant subject, the international society 
of Venice and the Italian life around which 
sometimes supports it, sometimes attacks 
it, and always lives off it. Elliott Blacker 
is a wealthy English connoisseur, owner 
of one of the most beautiful palaces, a 
feature of Venetian life for many years. 
His neighbour is an American, Countess 
Satterthwaite, an enthusiastic supporter 
of modern art and artists, whose manners 
and taste alike affront the fastidious Mr. 
Blacker. But—his money, like his vitality, 
is giving out; hers shows no sign of 
diminution. Shall he permit this female 
vandal to acquire (for a high price) his 
house and his treasures, or shall he make 
a gesture he can ill afford, and doesn’t 
much want to make anyway, by letting the 
British Council have it? Into this set-up 
wanders a young Englishman recovering 
from the effects of war: by chance he 
bears the same name as the most 
famous of British statesmen, who has a 
nephew of John’s age. So of course 
everybody, Blacker, the countess and the 
British Council, mistake John Whittaker 
for the great man’s relative and all begin 
to lobby hard. Blacker wants a knight- 
hood; the countéss wants the statesman 
for the ball with which she proposes to 
electrify Venice; the British Council, of 
course, wants money. John is a modest 
and likeable young man and the course of 
deception is forced upon him by all these 
ruthless egoists who imagine they have a 
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unique chance of imposing their will. 
John only wants a job for the Italian girl 
Maria Colao, with whom he has fallen in 
love, and through whom he sees some- 
thing of the wretched living  con- 
ditions of the poor of the city. It 
is a story which, since it is trying to 
make serious statements about history 
and art through the medium of comedy 
broadening into farce, requires the most 
brilliant writing. I wish I could say 
that Mr. Anthony Rhodes pulls it off. 
He writes with eloquence and with under- 
standing and appreciation of the various 
levels of life he describes; he is occasionally 
witty and always sympathetic. But what 
is wanted are the sheer verbal fireworks of 
the early Aldous Huxley or the malicious 
urbanity of a Harold Acton. Still, this is 
an intelligent and amusing novel, much 
above the run of the mill, and if I 
am inclined to take off marks for a 
horrifying and fortuitous ending, this may 
be because Mr. Rhodes has given sub- 
stance to one of my own private night- 
mares. 

The three remaining books are all 
short, all accomplished. One is serious, 
one has serious undertones, the third is 
pure farce. Fred Majdalany’s Patrol is 
one of those tense, controlled war stories 
about a handful of men, already exhausted 
by continuous fighting, who are required 
to make a reconnaissance of an enemy 
position in North Africa. They are led 
by Tim Sheldon, who has packed a life- 
time of experience into his twenty-four 
years, and in the account of the expedition 
and its outcome, the writer has drawn a 
superb portrait of the man and underlined 
the ironic futility of modern warfare. 
This is a timeless novel. Though set in 
North Africa during the last war and 
giving brilliant vignettes of the scene, in- 
cluding two contrasted sexual encounters 
—one with an English nurse and one with 
an Arab dancer—it could equally well have 
been set in the France of 1916, or even 
perhaps the Peninsula of 1808-10. Or 
further back still, any place and time 
where fighting has been long and indecisive, 
the original impetus worn out, the original 
enthusiasm dissipated. This little book 


is a permanent addition to the good 
modern writing about war. 

The Man on the Tight Rope is super- 
ficially simplé. It tells the story of the 
attempt of a Czech circus-proprietor 
named Cernik to take his outfit across the 
frontier into the still free land of Austria. 
The security police are suspicious of him; 
there are spies and enemies among his own 
people. The suspense is the thriller 
suspense—will he succeed? But in addi- 
tion to the immensely skilful handling of 
the suspense and the implied commentary 
upon a way of living which can drive even 
a Papa Cernik into outlawry, there is 
admirable — character-drawing which 
accepts the imperfections of human beings 
with love. Earthily powerful drawings 
by Martin Kaye decorate the book. 

Escapade must have been written by Rex 
Warner for pure enjoyment. It is a vari- 
ant of the classic English farce in which an 
interloper disrupts the peaceful life of a 
village. The newcomer here is a Mrs. 
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Viola Helpless, who arrives on a cart-horse 
and has an astonishing capacity for double 
double gins. This sort of book is a taste 
which you may or may not have, but if 
you have it, Escapade can be whole- 
heartedly recommended, for it is unflag- 
gingly gay and has some original concep- 
tions. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


HE technique of parliamentary repre- 

sentation in the years 1830 to 1850 is 
the main theme of Mr. Norman Gash’s 
readable and scholarly Politics in the Age 
of Peel (Longmans, 45s.). This is a study 
of the ordinary working world of the 
politician during the phase of our history 
when we were gradually passing from an 
aristocratic to a democratic society. The 
author has a pleasant flair for relevant 
anecdote and picturesque detail. An 
important piece of work, ably carried out. 


* * * 


At a time when irresponsible Left Wing 
spokesmen advocate still less work and 
more benefits for the “‘ workers” it is 
refreshing to read Mr. Graham Hutton’s 
We Too Can Prosper (Allen & Unwin, 
12s.). With the help of Mr. Geoffrey 
Crowther, the author has collated the 
experience of sixty-six ‘“‘ Productivity 
Teams ” which have visited America since 
1949 and combined it with their own 
knowledge of economic conditidns on 
both sides of the Atlantic, to throw light 
on Britain’s industrial future. In a 
sentence, the verdict is that we must work 
more, and more intelligently, if we are to 
avoid a rapidly accelerating fall in our 
standards of living. 
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for four, is the exciting theme of Sailing to 
Freedom (Phoenix House, 12s. 6d.), by 
Voldemar Veedam and Carl B. Wall. 
These exiled Estonians had a rough, 
hazardous and hungry passage, but they 
achieved the liberty they sought. They 
deserved to do so. 


* * * 


Mr. Bernard Llewellyn’s J Left My Roots 
in China (Allen & Unwin, 16s.) is that rare 
thing a truthful, revealing and fascinating 
book about China to-day. Driving lorries 
along the Burma Road and relief work in 
Free China gave the author his inspiration. 
He has made a first-class use of it. 


* * * 


Readers of Hardy’s The Return of the 
Native will not need any prompting to 
turn to Mr. Ralph Wightman’s attractive 
The Wessex Heathland (Hale, 18s.). Beau- 
tifully illustrated, this is a friendly survey 
of the heathlands of Dorset and Hamp- 
shire by a man who has farmed and 
hunted on them. An enjoyable, know- 
ledgeable book. 


* * * 


Mr. H. M. Tomlinson writes English 
better than most of his contemporaries. 
He has a wide range of interests and a 
good many of them appear in the charming 
collection of essays in A Mingled Yarn. 
(Gerald Duckworth, 12s. 6d.). Owls, 
‘London dockland, the sea, and the 
French Riviera are among his subjects. 
“The octogenarian,” Mr. Tomlinson 
writes, “‘ is not far ahead of me,” but his 
prose is timeless. There is beauty, wisdom 
and wit in plenty here. 


* * * 


Extracts from contemporary diaries do 
not often make satisfactory books. Mr. 
Ludovic Kennedy’s One Man’s Meat 
(Longmans, 13s. 6d.) is an agreeable 
exception. Young, prejudiced (thank 
goodness!), and gifted, he has a critical, 
sometimes a sardonic approach. An 
entertaining, sometimes infuriating blend 


of “‘ Beachcomber,” Col. Repington, scho- 
larly highbrow, detached intellectual, and 
unsophisticated young thing. I share the 
author’s passion for odd surnames and 
must thank him for Rabbits, Ribbons, 
Swash and Itterson-Pronk. 


* * * 


The Sign of Jonas (Hollis & Carter, 18s.) 
is also a journal. This is the sequel to 
Thomas Merton’s widely read Elected 
Silence, the day-to-day diary of a Trappist 
monk, an astonishing mixture of devotion 
and minor domesticities (“* Yesterday, 
Father Cellarer lent me the jeep.”). The 
daily round of this contemplative is 
fascinating to read. 


* * * * 


With the co-operation of the authorities, 
Mr. Ralph Partridge presents Broadmoor 
(Chatto & Windus, 21s.). It cannot have 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


ce * FOR BOOKS» 


On this great occasion 
of national rejoicing, 
Foyles Bookshop 
extends its greetings to 
London’s visitors from 
all parts of the world 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Rd. 
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been an easy book to write because of the 
enormous amount of material to draw 
upon, but the author manages to give a 
comprehensive account of the history and 
problems of criminal lunacy with special 
reference to the famous institution itself, 
founded in 1863. Special reference is 
made to the parole system, so widely dis- 
cussed—and distorted—in the Press. 


* * * * 


The novels of Mr. Robert Liddell have 
not, perhaps, been appreciated as widely 
as they ought to be. He is an author who 
revealed a wide knowledge of his craft in 
his excellent A Treatise on the Novel. He 
has followed it up with the admirable 
Some Principles of Fiction (Cape, 12s. 6d.). 
What is good prose? Can a good novel 
be a poor work of art? Can a good book 
be a bad novel? These are among his 
subjects, and there are able notes on 
Alain-Fournier, Proust, and Forrest Reid. 


* * * * 


Sixty-four poets are represented in 
New Poems, 1953 (Michael Joseph, 
10s. 6d.), a P.E.N. Anthology, edited by 
Robert Conquest, Michael Hamburger, 
and Howard Sergeant. They range in 
order of seniority from Mr. de la Mare, 
most happily inspired, to young Mr. 
Terence Hards, a builder’s labourer with 
a delicate poetic talent. There is a wel- 
come sanity of purpose and real accom- 
plishment in this heartening selection. Miss 
Ruth Pitter’s The Ermine: Poems 1942- 
1952 (Cresset Press, 8s. 6d.) is full of 
beautiful things. She is a highly dis- 
ciplined and most melodious poet. 


* * * 


The latest addition to Longmans’ Men 
and Books is Mr. Michael Joyce’s Edward 
Gibbon (10s. 6d.). The life and work of the 
great historian are dealt with well and 
appreciatively, and the author’s conclusion 
is that “‘ for sustained elevation we must 
go to Gibbon.” 


* * * 


The first volume of Sir Harry Luke’s 
autobiography, Cities and Men (Bles, 25s.) 


carries the author through the first thirty 
years of his life, up to the beginning of the 
first world war. A friendly, civilized book, 
it includes years at Eton and Oxford, 
plenty of travel, and some memories of 
the egregious Corvo, whose strange auto- 
biographical novel, The Desire and 
Pursuit of the Whole (Cassell, 15s.) has 
just been republished. 


* * * 


Sophocles (Sheed & Ward, 18s.) is a 
most useful and readable book about the 
poet and his work, which should be useful 
for sixth form work. It is also a reminder 
of the distant days when the Athenians 
went to the plays of Sophocles and 
Aeschylus almost as often as we frequent 
the cinema to-day. A sobering thought. 


* * * 


The work of the Australian 77th 
Squadron with the U.S. Air Force in the 
Korean air war has not been widely pub- 
licized. It is described in Across the 
Parallel (Heinemann, 21s.) by George 
Odgers, who served with them. This is an 
unpretentious and largely factual account 
of an arduous, uncomfortable campaign. 


* * * 


I have always envied the people who 
write with fine style and unfailing gusto 
about the pleasures of the table. I never 
miss the weekly revelations of the Daily 
Telegraph’s grastonomic expert. In Bon 
Viveur in London (Pitkin, 12s. 6d.) she has 
collected some of her more rewarding 
experiments in eating, and has added to 
them some historical and geographical 
notes. No gourmet can afford to eat 
without it—and not so very many with it. 


* * * 


When the pitch is covered and the rain 
drips drearily, then is the time for Gerald 
Brodribb’s Book of Cricket Verse (Hart- 
Davis, 10s. 6d.). A comprehensive antho- 
logy, with a few real discoveries. 


E, G. 
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RECORD REVIEW 
By ALEC ROBERTSON 


ITH the flair for the occasion they 

have often shown before, Decca 
have devoted their twentieth “* release ’’ to 
British music of all kinds, and though the 
records are not available at the time of 
writing and so cannot yet be reviewed, it 
may be mentioned that they include Bax’s 
and Walton’s Coronation Marches, 
Masses by Rubbra and Vaughan Williams, 
the latter composer’s Pastoral Symphony, 
a representative selection of Delius, some 
Purcell, Britten’s new Canticle Abraham 
and Isaac, and light music by Coates and 
German. H.M.V. offer an L.P. record of 
** the eventful years preceding the Corona- 
tion of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II.” 
This has been made in collaboration with 
the B.B.C. 


Orchestral 


In buying records one has sometimes to 
weigh up a number of factors. Thus the 
recording of Steinberg’s performance of 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, with the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra (Capitol 
CTL7023), is certainly far better than the 
recording by Kleiber with the L.P.O. 
(Decca LXT2587), but I personally find 
Kleiber’s interpretation much more to my 
taste: and because of that I am willing to 
accept less good recording. This view 
must not, however, be taken to mean that 
the Steinberg disc has no musical merits of 
its own. Then there is a new recording of 
Brahms’s Third Symphony (F major) 
which, presumably by virtue of variable 
microgroove technique, is accommodated 
on a ten-inch L.P. (H.M.V. BLP1015), 
whereas there is a Decca, equally well 
recorded on a twelve-inch L.P. (LXT 
2676). The choice between Barbirolli 
and the Hallé Orchestra and Szell and the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra might therefore 
be determined by financial rather than 
artistic considerations. Both perform- 
ances are good. 

There need be no hesitation over 
Beinum and the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra’s disc of Brahms’s Haydn Variations 
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BRITISH 
MUSIC 


ON DECCA L.P. ffrr RECORDS 


To commemorate the Coronation of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth, Decca has published 
a fully illustrated, twenty-eight page brochure, 
in three colours (price 2/-), announcing eighteen 
new Decca long playing full frequency range 
records, which comprise the twentieth (Coro- 
nation) release, and giving in addition, details 
of forty-seven previously issued Decca L.P.s of 
British music. This magnificent publication 
will make a really handsome Coronatior 
souvenir for all music lovers, containing as it 
does, information about the best available 
recordings of a wealth of fine music, together 
with photographs or portraits of many of the 
most outstanding figures in British music, and 
a brief survey of music in this land from the 
first Elizabethan age to the second. 

Among the exciting new recordings an- 
nounced in this brochure, we would draw the 
attention of readers of The National and 
English Review especially to the first record 
ever to be made of Dr. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams’ Pastoral Symphony (Sir Adrian 
Boult conducting The London Philharmonic 
Orchestra with Margaret Ritchie on LXT 2787) 
and the Coronation Marches of Sir Arnold 
Bax and Sir William Walton, with Elgar’s 
Imperial March and the Pomp and Circum- 
stance Marches Nos. 1 and 4 (Sir Malcolm 
Sargent conducting The London Symphony 
Orchestra on LXT 2793, available June 8th). 


DECCA @3+ffrr5) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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coupled with the composer’s Academic 
and Tragic Overtures. This is thoroughly 
enjoyable, even if Beinum gives a far less 
“‘ tragic’ account of the second of the 
Overtures than Toscanini did on his 
recent memorable visit (Decca LXT2778). 

From Vox there comes an admirable 
performance and recording of Shosta- 
kovitch’s Fifth Symphony played by the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra under Haren- 
stein (Vox PL7610). This was the work 
the composer wrote after his official 
denunciation in Pravda, and in it we are to 
see (in the composer’s words) “a man 
with all his experiences. The finale 
resolves the tragically tense impulses of 
the earlier movements into optimism and 
the joy of living.” This last movement 
(as Russian as well as foreign critics have 
remarked) is the least successful of the 
four, and the lyrical conception of the 
whole work is not of a high order, but the 
work is not negligible and the first move- 
ment has real quality. 


THE NATIONAL AND 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


(Periodical Publications Limited) 


The Editor will gladly consider articles sub- 
mitted to him in typescript for publication, 
with the author’s name and address on the 
front page; but authors should retain 
duplicate copies, as no responsibility is 
undertaken for the return of rejected con- 
tributions. Stamped addressed envelopes 
must be enclosed. 


Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing 
Offices : 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Tel.: Holborn 5708 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
TWENTY-FOUR SHILLINGS 


POSTAGE INLAND & OVERSEAS 3d. 


Stravinsky conducts the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of New York in the 
new augmented version of his Firebird 
Suite (it has a Scherzo not included 
before and a longer Finale), and the 
excellent recording, in addition to the 
interest of the composer’s own interpreta- 
tion, make this a very worth-while issue 
(Columbia 33C1010). 


Chamber Music 

Spohr wrote a quantity of chamber 
music which used to be heard frequently, 
but now rarely appears on concert pro- 
grammes. His last string quartet is 
numbered Op. 152, the Nonet, Op. 31, is 
presumably, therefore, an early work and 
for the most part a delightful one, in spite 
of the rather shallow slow movement. It 
is splendidly played by members of the 
Vienna Octet (augmented) and very well 
recorded on Decca LXT2782, and may 
well lead to a revival of interest in Spohr’s 
work, the double quartets particularly. 


Instrumental 

For the first time in the history of the 
L.P. record three Beethoven sonatas 
appear on one disc, the Pathétique, 
** Moonlight,’ and “ Appassionata,” all 
three played freshly and with artistic in- 
sight by Orazio Frugoni and excellently 
recorded (Vox PL7160). Horrowitz is less 
happy in his recording of the ‘‘ Moon- 
light”’ (though the first two movements 
are straightforwardly played) and perhaps 
his best playing comes in the Finale of 
the Mozart F major Sonata (K. 332) on 
the reverse. The piano tone is fair on this 
disc (H.M.V. BLP1014). 


Songs 

Suzanne Danco sings Fauré’s La Bonne 
Chanson cycle, well accompanied by 
Guido Agosti, in excellent style (Decca 
LX3111) but, with the same pianist, she is 
far less happy in some Mozart and Strauss 
leider (the latter including Morgen, Stand- 
chen and Zueignung) on Decca LX3110. 
These songs require greater warmth of 
feeling and, in addition, the artist is 
evidently below her best form here. 


ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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MR. PEPYS SEES 
THE CORONATION 


JUNE end, 1953 


Up betimes to don new wig and hose in 
honour of this so great occasion. Every 
manner of people in the streets this day yet 
but one emotion manifest in the gait and 
features of all, an affectionate but reverent 
joy fixed on the person of their Queen. Payed 
5s. to a street trader for an orange box and 
from this mercantile eminence did survey 
the passing show as from a grand stand. 
Never was money put to better account. 
So many jewels and ornaments of every , 

land, yet did our Queen outshine them all in majesty. And so 
o bed — to dream upon this new Elizabethan age. 


: t 
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With apologies to Mr. Pepys, who in the reign of Charles II 
was a customer of Humphrey Stokes the goldsmith at the sign 
of the Black Horse in Lombard Street, where now stands the 
Head Office of Lloyds Bank. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
have been privileged to publish the official recording of 


) THE CORONATION OF qe 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
LOIN ION 


AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


The recording, made in co-operation with the B.B.C., will be published A 
as soon as possible after June 2nd and will be on three 12” Long A 
Play Records ALP1056-58. An attractive container will be available. A 


Full details can be obtained from “‘His Master’s Voice” Record Dealers. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for 1953/54 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 
Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 


A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
dualified tutors to women students. 
Laboratories. Prospectus -- i eoation. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. k 5802. 


DAVIES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11. - 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


NURSING HOMES 


EAL, Kent.—Beach House, Kingsdown-on-Sea. Conval- 

escence; anyone needing care, restful holidays. Single, 
twin-bedded rooms in well-furnished residence on foreshore ; 
uninterrupted sea view. Brochure apply Matron. 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 


& J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 


Publishers of Paton’ 's List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 


ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
-M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1.Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 


For Com- 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 
TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Lrp. 
Established 1873 


Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020. 


OOD FOOD CLUB bers recc d over 750 

places throughout Britain which serve a good meal at a 
reasonable price, in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE, 1953-54. 
Entirely revised and much enlarged, but still 5/- from all 
Booksellers. Published by Cassell & Co., 37 St. Andrew’s 
Hill, London, E.C.4. 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


Asc OT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888. 


CARDIFF .— —Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


Banqueting 
Hairdressing ; 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperia!l Hotel. Overlooking the River 


Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
Phone: 210011. 
BATTLE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 


country home in a perfect setting of 1400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior sprin 


mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 


BRIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. 
from the traffic of the front. 
25314. 


Facing the sea but away 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


CONWAY .— Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
_ Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 
2235. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


"Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 


ULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 

South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, fishing by arrangement. Central heating, 
log fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open Easter to end of October. Phone: 129. 


CAMBRIDGE. .—-Blue Boar Hotel. Sppceine Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Co and points of 
interest. Phone: 


EASTBOURNE.— Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist og accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


HANKHAM, Sussex.—Glyndley Manor. Select country 
hotel; central heating, h. & c., electric fires, spacious 
dining-room; friendly atmosphere; garaging, stabling; pets 
welcome; lovely grounds; 15 mins. Eastbourne. Licensed. 
Brochure. 


HAWKHURST.— Royal Oak Hotel. 18 bedrooms, H. &C. 

Electric fires all rooms, interior-sprung mattresses, 
excellent cuisine, billiard room (two tables), old world garden, 
garage for eight cars. ’Phone: Hawkhurst 3209. 


EATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 

Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 
c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 44 gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
Green 321. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to _non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWICH.— Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: “* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


YORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewe!l, via Skipton.——-The 
Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel. 16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-6-0 per week. 


EWES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 

garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs. London 65 minutes—Phyllis Walton, 
Proprietress. Tel. 94. 


LLLANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘ Handotel.” 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute from 
=" Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 
1028. 


LONDON.— Brown's Hotel. First-class London _ hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’*Phone 
Regent 6020. Telegrams: ‘“* Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON.— Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.— St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


MA&RLBOROUGH.— Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


MA&TLOCK.— New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
; MATLOC 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 


for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


INEHEAD.—Beach Hotel. Close to the station and 
overlooking Minehead Bay. Excellent touring centre. 
*Phone: 15. 


XFORD.--Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ‘Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE. Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 
restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. "Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


ROSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


RUTHIN.— Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
o Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


GTRATFORD/AVON.—Shakespeare Hotel. Historic 
building dating from Shakespeare’s day. Near the 
Memorial Theatre. *Phone: 3631/3. 


TEWKESBURY.— Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—-Wellington Hotel. Facing 
South and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


INDERMERE.—Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. *Phone 49. 


The coloured gaiety of an Edwardian evening preserved within the greyer world of 


today . . . The interval’s little valley of relaxed small-talk between the towering 
peaks of music and emotion . . . The crispness of a white tie seen against a fat 


background, all crimson and gold... 


, ; ; * 
And for perfection one thing more— PT 
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